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PAUL AND MOLLY. [See the Story “ That Cajt.”) 
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THERE ARE 


PALBEDS THAT WE MRPER PORE 


(SONG AND CHORUS.) 


Words by ALICE HAWTHORNE. Music by SEP, WINNER, 
Moderato. ral, 


PIANO, \ 


Voice, 


1. There are friends that we never for - get There are hearts that we ev-er hold 
2. There are friends that we never for - get «es. Tho’ the seas may di-vide us for 


Tho’ we meet with a kiss in a mo-ment of bliss, Yet we part withs 
Yet we lin-ger a- part with a sor-row-ing heart, In an absence that 


Oh we learn our first lesson of love, At the 
There are friends that we never forget, There are 
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THERE ARE FRIENDS THAT WE NEVER FORGET. 








y~ rall, tempo. 


home where our childhood is passed, And we nev-er for - get tho’ we part with re- 
hearts that we ev - er hold dear, Tho’ we find but a few who are earnest and 
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gret, The friends of our youth till the last .. There are friends, there are friends that we 
true, Yet how sweet is our passing Ca - reePs.seee severe . 


nev-er for - get; There are hearts that we ever hold dear Tho’ we meet with a 
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kiss, in @& mo-mentof bliss, Yet we part witha sigh and a tear............. ° 
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“THAT CAFT.” 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY, 


Two young gentlemen were lounging upon the 
piazza of a pleasant old farm-house, waiting for 
their host to finish his morning’s directions to 
his workmen. It was a very warm morning, 
and one of them was stretched out at full length 
upon a bench that run along one side of the 
piazza, while the other sat with his chair tilted 
back against the side of the house. This last 
named young gentleman was one of the type that 
school-girls would call ‘‘ perfectly splendid,’’ so 
rosy were his cheeks, so curly his hair, and so 
black his eyes and mustache. He was the only 
son of the wealthy principal of the academy in 
the neighboring city of Clifton. He had been 
nourished from his infancy upon the food of 
flattery. Refractory pupils, who wished to get 
the favor of the father, bent before the son with 
gifts of flattery and adulation. And as he grew 
to manhood, sentimental young ladies glorified 
him with soft glances, and much softer verses. 
This diet had proved exceedingly nourishing to 
his self-esteem ; and if the nobler.faculties, which 
haply might have been his in infancy, had wither- 
ed beneath this regimen, why he did not know 
it, I am certain, for his matchless assurance was 
never dimmed by a doubt or a misgiving con- 
cerning his unprecedented attractions. 

Toa keen observer of human nature, after a 
long gaze into the face of this noble being, it was 
arelief only to glance into the face of his compan- 
ion, who was only a teacher in his father’s school. 
So noble a face it was, earnest, sincere, with some- 
thing more than beauty shining out from the 
dark-gray eyes. Just now there is a somewhat 
dreamy look softening them, for they are look- 
ing far away into the depths of the western sky— 
deep-blue, with wonderful shifting masses of 
white clouds sailing over it; and he is speaking 
more to himself than to his companion. 

“How royal Nature is to get up such free 
shows of beauty for us beggars below to look at, 
everyday changingthem. Last night there was a 
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city there flaming with castles, battlements, and 
banners, and now——”’ 

But, ere he could complete the sentence, a 
vociferous shouting near at hand interrupted his 
peaceful reverie; and from the path that led 
through pleasantly intervening shrubbery to the 
barn and outhouses, came a little boy, leading a 
perfectly white calf. There was a harness on it, 
and by the way he addressed it, the care he took 
to hold it in and rein it up to the porch, one 
could not help knowing that he desired it to be 
recognized as a horse. 

‘‘ Hallo, youngster !’’ said the black-eyed young 
man. looking down, and shouting sufficiently 
loud to appall the wildest Arabian courser, as 
the peculiarly mild-looking steed was mined in 
and being tied to a lilac-bush. ‘(What have 
you got there?” 

The small boy pushed back his little Leghorn 
hat, bound with blue ribbon, from his fiushed, 
happy face. 

“Tt is my -white caft. Don’t she make a 
beau’ful horse? I am a breaking her; and papa 
says he will get me a little wagon———”’ 

“Oh, pshaw! If I couldn’t have something 
better than a young cow for a horse, Iywouldn’t 
have any. You will have to call it a cow team. 
Folks will say, ‘ There is Mr. Willie Sprague and 
his cow team.’ ”’ 

All the light faded out of the little flushed, 
eager face. His last thought the night before, 
and his first in the morning, had been, what the 
handsome young strangers would think of his 
best beloved treasure. He had hardly eaten any 
breakfast, so anxious was he to hear their words 
of praise concerning it. And now, to have it 
thus reviled, and set at naught—it was too much. 
His lips quivered, and his big, brown eyes began 
to fill with tears, as he silently turned and began 
to unfasten the white tape-lines from the ver- 
dant. lilac-post. 

Just then a tall figure, stretched on the bench, 
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teacher stepped down by the side of the little, 
drooping soul by the lilac. 

‘‘Well, I declare! if this doesn’t beat any- 
thing Lever saw. Isn’t she abeauty? IfI had 
such a team as this, I should feel pretty well off.”’ 

The big, brown eyes looked up to see if there 
were any mockery in the face. No; a child reads 
character better than any philosopher. This was 
a face to be trusted. Full half an hour Paul 
Norris spent by the side of this little bruised 
spirit, praising his horse, making suggestions for 
improving the harness, and, in all ways, proving 
so genial and delightful a companion, that all 
the light-heartedness returned to the child’s 
breast, and his firm faith in the matchless ex- 
cellences of ‘that caft.”’ 

Paul Norris was a teacher of geology, and 
other scientific studies, and, although so young, 
he had an enviable reputation in the world of 
science and art. He had taken this trip into the 
country at the request of Mr. Sprague, to exam- 
ine an iron-ore deposit that had been discovered 
upon the farm, to see if it would pay for work- 
ing, and George Bancroft had come with him for 
his own pleasure. The mine would pay—pay 
for working it, most emphatically. So Mr. Norris 
gave his verdict. It was a very rich mine, and 
would yield a fortune to its fortunate possessor. 
That Mr. Sprague was the owner of it, they 
never doubted until the last morning of their 
stay. 

Since the morning when Paul Norris had 
soothed his lacerated feelings with praises of 
‘his caft,”’ and, by so doing, gained his heart, 
Willie had followed him like a shadow; and, in 
fact, he was well worth following, even if he were 
only a poor teacher, for he was one of the noblest, 
bravest, and most loving-hearted souls in the 
whole world. Willie divined all this with his un- 
erring, childish intuitions, and he cleaved to 
him. 

It was the last morning of their stay, and one 
of the young gentlemen mentioned, incidentally, 
that by night they would be in Clifton. 

Willie was perched upon Paul's knee playing 
with his watch, but, at the word Clifton, he 
looked up quickly. 

‘‘ Why, that is where cousin Molly is.’’ 

‘Who is cousin Molly?’’ asked Paul, good- 
humordly. 

«She is the sweetest, bestest girl I ever seen. 
She owns all them mines you have been making 
out in the lot, for papa said so; and she says she 
never seen so pretty a caft as mine is,”’ 

‘Why, I thought your father owned these 
mines,’ said Bancroft, suddenly growing inter- 





raised itself, and our handsome, gray-eyed young } ested in the subject. ‘* Who is this Molly, any- 


way ?” 

She is my cousin Molly, and she is going to 
be an heiress, for I heard papa tell mamma sje 
was, last night. What is an heiress, anyway?” 

‘‘They have them in menageries, for a show: 
something like a rhinoceros, or your caft.” 

Willie gave him a look of withering scorn, and 
continued to Paul. 

‘Molly is sweeter than anything you ever gee, 
I never seen a gooder girl; and, when you go 
back to Clifton, you jest kiss her for me, and—” 

‘* Hold on, young man,”’ cried Paul, in amaze- 
ment. ‘I guess that would be enough for meat 
one time to carry to a strange young lady.” 

‘‘Mebby i'would,”’ said Willie, patiently, giv. 
ing up the rest of his message. But he looked 
so dissatisfied that Paul relented, and asked him 
what it was that he wished so much to tell her. 

‘¢T wanted you to tell her that we had fixed a 
new harness for the caft. But then I can write 
to her about it. I can print awful big, black 
letters—big as newspaper letters a’ most.” 

Willie did not give a bad description of sweet 
Molly Sprague, when he called her the “ sweet- 
est, bestest girl’’ he had ever seen. She was an 
orphan, and had lived, since the death of her 
parents, with her uncle, Willie’s father, or, at 
least, all of the time she had not been at school. 
She was now spending the summer months with 
an aunt in Clifton. Her father had left hera 
goodly fortune, besides his share of the old home- 
stead, upon which the mines were discovered. 

She had a very lovely face, a good, warm 
heart, and a fair share of intellect, too. She 
was a generous, impulsive, loving-hearted little 
girl, well worth any man’s winning, if she had 
not a penny of her own. * But when to all her 
other rare graces were added the charms of 
wealth, and the prospect of enormous accessions 
in the future, we may be certain that Molly did 
not lack for suitors. 

But the boldest of these, and the one most 
certain of success, both in his own estimation, 
and that of the world, was George Bancroft. Sir 
Golahed gave not such eager quest in search of 
the Holy Grail, as did he in pursuit of this little, 
brown-eyed maiden on his return to Clifton. 
Both he and Paul Norris met her constantly in 
society, and, to tell the exact truth, as an his- 
torian should, before two weeks had passed, they 
were both hopelessly and irretrievably in lov 
with her. But the outward tokens of their 
love were widely different. Bancroft was bold. 
assured, and persistent in his attentions; but 
Paul, poor fellow, her wealth loomed up before 
him like the walls of Castle Despair. If she were 
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only poor now, so he could work for her—guard 
her from all care and trials. It may be, that, 
quiet as he was in his attentions to her, Molly 
read something of the loyal affection in his 
manner, for she was very gentle to him. So the 
long, bright summer passed away. If Norris had 
only been bold enough to have followed up the 
encouragement her soft glances gave him, we 
could almost have prophecied that success would 
have been his; but, bound by the slender yet 
mighty links of this fastidious honor, he was 
silent; and Bancroft spoke such an eager, con- 
fident avowal of love, as almost took little Molly’s 
preathaway. He took her consent so for granted 
that it quite bewildered her. Had she indeed 
given him enough encouragement to warrant his 
calm assurance? Was it indeed her doom to wed 
thisimportunate suitor? He looked benignantly 
upon her flushed, embarrassed countenance ; he 
informed her, soothingly, that he would not 
hurry her in so important a decision—she needn't 
answer him that morning. Ah, how confident 
was he that longer study of his perfections would 
only insure success. ° 

It chanced that very evening that Paul Norris 
was to take them out in his boat on the river. 
So the sinking sun found Molly arid a young lady 
friend, Norris and Bancroft, sailing down the 
limpid stream ; for the evening sun, like a muni- 
ficent monarch, threw broadcast upon the world 
he was leaving a wealth of splendor. Diamonds 
and opals fell from the oars at each stroke, and 
far downward toward the west their shining path 
was inlaid with mystic splendor of mosaic, jewel- 
strewn, such as kings and emperors never trod 
over in palace halls. 

It was one of those heavenly evenings when 
the earth does not seem a remote, desolate planet, 
far off from a forfeited Paradise ; but as if one 
would only have to sail down that glowing path- 
way but a little farther to anchor on the isles of 
the blest. 

It was on their return homeward. ‘Molly had 
been singing a sweet little German song, which 
Bancroft had praised loudly and eloquently, and 
with a certain proprietor-like air. But I fear 
his open praise did not reward her so much as 
the look of warm but silent appreciation and 
admiration she received from the dark-gray eyes 
opposite her, for, as she met it, a flush stole over 
her fair face like a rosy shadow. 

I think Bancroft, who, from a certain pecu- 
liarity in his own nature, was blamelessly pre- 
cluded from understanding any such noble ideas 
of honor, rather enjoyed witnessing Paul's shy- 
ness and reticence in the presence of Molly, and 


for he broke out suddenly, with a glance at Paul, 
designed to be terribly barbed with wit. 

‘* By the way, Miss Molly, did Norris ever 
give you what your little cousin Willie sént you 
by him when we were at your uncle’s?’’ 

Willie was inexpressibly dear to Molly’s en- 
thusiastic, loving heart. ‘No, the little dar- 
ling. What did he send me, Mr. Norris? You 
must give it to me; you had forgotten it, hadn’t 
you? It wasn’t the ‘ caft,’ of course,’’ she added, 
laughing, ‘for I dén’t think he would spare that 
to any one.” 

‘‘No,” said Bancroft. ‘ But it was something 
exceedingly precious, for, to my certain know- 
ledge, Norris carries it with him all the time— 
has never parted with it since Willie intrusted 
it to him. Now, if he had sent it by me, I 
would have given it to you long ago.”’ 

At this very moment, before Norris could 
speak, the boat touched the bank with a slight 
lurch, not enough to arouse fatal apprehensions, 
but enough to elicit two small, lady-like screams, 
and to effectually turn the subject. 

The air of assured proprietorship that Ban- 
croft had assumed toward her that night, had 
vexed even Molly’s gentle breast ; and so, as they 
left the boat, by a slight manceuvering known to 
our sex, Molly and Norris walked up to her 
aunt’s house together, Bancroft going dejectedly 
in the opposite direction with the female friend. 

Somehow, Norris had never talked so well as 
he did this night, as they walked on alone under 
the gracious heavens, that seemed to bend so 
kindly over them. Perhaps the seeming pre- 
ference she had shown for his society, embold- 
ened him; perhaps it was the language of the 
soft eyes that had fell so shyly beneath his on 
the boat. But, at all events, whatever was the 
cause, Molly got a truer glimpse of his noble 
nature than she had ever had before. 

They stood on the portico, beneath the silvery 
moonlight ; her slender, white hand was in his, 
for he was bidding her good-night. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Norris, you haven’t 
given me Willie’s gift.” 

Her fair face was raised to his; he stooped, 
and—and gave it. 

«Oh, Mr. Norris!’ Her face was crimson, 
with anger, he feared. 

‘« Forgive me!’’ he said, penitently, humbly; 
“but the sweet temptation was too much for me, 
and that was truly what he sent you.” 

But she darted through the open hall-door, 
and up the long flight of winding stairs, like a 
rosy meteor, intent on finding its home some- 
where in mid heaven. 





delighted in discomfiting him by displaying it, 





She reached her room, panting, breathless. 
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That kiss thrilled her so, frightened her with 
such a strange, blissful fright.. She felt it yet 
upon her lips. Why was it so different from any 
other kiss she had ever dreamed of? 

A letter lay upon the table, and, after a time, 
Molly opened it, and read it. ~It was from her 
aunt, filled with kind words, and small neigh- 
borhood news. But within it was a large sheet 
of foolscap, printed in bold, black letters. It 
was from Willie, and mostly devoted to details 
concerning the white.calf, his only treasure, but 
it ended as follows, 

‘«T never seen so niet.a man as mister Norris 
is! He harnessted my caft his own self, and 
sez he never seen so niet a caft as my caft is! 
but mr bancroft is meen! I dispize Him from 
the bottom of my Hart!! He Lide toMe. He 
sed u was a Rinosterhorse!! I think he will 
come toa bad End! Ei Hoap he will!!” 

And then followed, in gigantic letters, as if 
Willie’s sense of the outrage could only be ex- 
pressed in the largest capitals, his crowning 
enormity, ‘‘ Hz MADE FUN OF THE CarT!’’ 

Poor Bancroft, it was with him as it always is 
with the losing cause. Crimes were laid to his 
charge of which he was not guilty. For, to our 
certain knowledge, he had never called Molly a 
‘‘ Rinosterhorse.” But only in bis choicest vein 
of wit, he had used that term to confound Willie’s 
understanding, and get the better of him. 

Poor Norris, that night, upon his wakeful pil- 
low, pictured wretched visions of Molly’s right- 
eous anger, when they should meet again. And 
Bancroft, upborne by his self-conceit and match- 
less assurance of his own worth, built glowing 
castles, in which he and Molly dwelt. But, alas! 
for those shining towers and battlements, that 
were wrought only of air, and vanished in the 
morning’s light! for then a dainty little missive 
came to him, containing a decided refusal. 

It surprised him so, that I think even his 
regret and disappointment were only secondary 
emotions. And Paul Norris, too, met with a sur- 
prise, for when, after a long exile from her pre- 
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sence, haunted with remorseful misgivings, he 
met Molly at last, expecting she would mentally 
frost-bite him with her coldness, or sear him with 
her indignation, ah! how delightfully was he 
deceived. No May morning was ever sweeter 
than little Molly, in her shy smiles and blushes, 

Paul Norris was wedded to the lady of his 
heart, the Rose of the World, as he finally thought, 
on one of the very brightest of October mor. 
ings. Nature had arrayed herself in her very 
brightest adornings to do honor to the bridal, 
Crimson and golden banners were fluttering out 
like joyful pennons, everywhere amidst the thick 
green of the forests. And even the little y. 
grants of maple-bushes by the wayside, anj 
little, shiftless wanderers of sumacs and yil- 
lows ‘by the brookside, even the most forforn 
and lonely of these stragglers had run its colors 
up to mast-head to tell of its joyful consent to 
our Molly’s marriage. 

On this most blessed of mornings, Willie, too, 
arrayed in a new suit of velvet, with the sweet- 
est of ruffles about his neck, was in such a bliss- 
ful frame of mind, that had one drop more been 
added to his overflowing goblet of joy, it must 
needs have run over. Paul had brought him, 
the night before, a new harness, radiant in red 
morocco; and when the friends gathered in the 
parlor to witness the ceremony, he had to be in- 
terrupted in his labors of buckling his gorgeous 
trappings, dusted, and brought in panting, and 
blissful. 

During the solemn service, that snowy, meek- 
eyed steed stood directly beneath the open par- 
lor window, hitched to that very same lilac-bush. 
And Willie, standing near the window, divided 
his attention about equally between this gor- 
geously-caparisoned steed, and sweet Molly and 
her manly bridegroom. Five ministers, in good 
standing in their respective churches, assisted at 
the ceremony. But I am sure that Willie was 
convinced in his own mind, that, in some mysteri- 
ous manner, the most important agency in form- 
ing those indissoluble ties, was “‘Tuat Carr.” 





THOUGHTS 


OF DEATH. 


BY BOSE GERANIUM. 


I wovtp not have thee think of me as dead, 
But only passed a little out of sight; 

Nor say through boundless darkness I have fled, 
But moved a little nearer to the light. 


I would not have thee think of me as gone; __ 
The white snows, when they quit the early green, 


Rise up to. hover in the sky at dawn, 
Or temper nearer atmospheres unseen. 


My weak effulgence lost within the glow 

Of Heaven, my better self disguised from sight, 
I still shall linger near my loved, I know, 

To cheer their spirits, and to guide them right. 
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HER MONEY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Sue thought a great deal about her money, 
much, more than it was worth; yet she was not 
a vulgar parvenu. On the contrary, her father, 
and. even grandfather, had been men of culture 
and wealth. 

People professed to admire her excessively, 
though, behind her back, they called her scores 
of dreadful names, of which ‘ petticoated Shy- 
lock” was the mildest, declaring that she must 
have been changed in the cradle, to be so differ- 
ent from any other Bertram that ever was heard 
of. 

Miss Bertram had a house in Madison Avenue» 
anda castle on the Hudson. She was at once 
wickedly lavish and absurdly stingy. The very 
day she had thrown away ten thousand dollars, 
she.would bully the cook to know what had be- 
come of the mutton bones, 

But, for all that, she was neither ugly or dis- 
agreeable, when she chose to be pleasant. Indeed, 
she would have been handsome, if her constant 
watch, and cark, and care, had not given her a 
dissatisfied expression; and she could be fairly 
charming, when she was able for an hour to dis- 
miss from her mind the idea that everybody 
who approached wanted to use or defraud her 
in some fashion. 

Old Mrs. Tomlinson lived with her as a sheep- 
dog, and, abou a year before the time of which 
I want to write, she sent for a second cousin, 
the only relative she had left, to come and be her 
companion. The young girl’s father had died, 
leaving her to the care of a step-mother, who 
wished to marry again, so she sent word to Miss 
Bertram that Fanny Donne must either be re- 
oeived into her house, or go out as governess. 

‘Nobody was ever worried.as I am,’ grum- 
bled Geraldine. ‘‘ But she must come; I can’t 
have her going out as governess,” though all the 
while she was thinking how very useful she could 
make her relative; besides, it gave her a new 
sense of power—and she craved that. 

She sat down, and wrote a letter at once, made 
her intentions perfectly clear, saying, in so many 

‘words, that she did®not pretend to tenderness 
for a person she had never seen; but, no doubt, 
affection would come in time, if the young lady 
did her duty, and deserved the great kindness 
that was offered her. 

If ever an heiress was confounded it was 





Miss Bertram, when she received the following 
reply, 

‘“My pear Lapy—I thank you for your offer 
of a home; but trying to win affection would not 
beagreeable to me. I will come to you, ifyou will 
arrange fixed duties for me, and pay me a fixed 
salary. Then you will not be constantly in fear 
of hurting the feelings of a poor relation, and I 
shall be independent. I am not very particular 
what I do, only comb the lap-dog’s hair, I will 
not. If I promised, I know the first time I tried 
I should pinch him. I am an admirable musi- 
cian, so I can play your accompaniments, as I 
know you sing. I ‘can read well. I am pretty 
enough to be nice to look at, and not pretty 
enough to be dangerous. I have a tolerably 
warm heart, and a very bad tempér, and I am, 

“Yours, truly, 
‘Fanny Donye.”’ 


At first, Miss Bertram was angry; then the 
ludicrous side struck her; and she decided that 
the writer of the letter would be worth know- 
ing. She sent off her answer; Miss Fanny 
agreed to the proposal, only stipulating that, if, 
at the end of six months, the heiress was pleased, 
her salary should be raised fifty dollars. 

A few days later she arrived, and Miss Ber- 
tram found her exceedingly pretty, very grace- 
ful and lady-like, and likely to prove a compan- 
ion in the full sense of the word. Geraldine 
chanced to be in a bad humor that morning, how- 
ever, and showed it. 

“Stay !’’ said her cousin. ‘If you say un- 
pleasant things, I shall put them in the bill—so 
much abuse for so much money !”’ 

‘I should imagine you must be rather merci- 
nary !"’ observed the heiress, disdainfully. 

“Oh, yes; I’m part Bertram!” flashed she. 
“‘T had a fancy for starting a laundry establish- 
men with a little money my uncle left me; but 
your offer came, and I thought I would try it 
first. I hope, if I ever do, you'll give me your 
custom! Fancy Fanny Bertram Donne on a 
sign!” and she laughed, as if it were the best 
joke in the world. 

Miss Bertram shivered with horror; but, angry 
as she was, she did not venture to show it, or the 
girl looked willful and wicked enough to com- 
mence operations at once, if treated to anything 
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in the way of lecture or temper. It was a new 
experience to Geraldine, this hesitating to free 
her mind to any human being. She was accus- 
tomed to see the greatest people receive her lec- 
tures meekly—despising them heartily therefor; 
but this girl was of a metal she had never en- 
countered. 

' The result was that she got in the habit of 
treating Fanny mildly and evenly, and Fanny 
was really so bright and pleasant, that Geral- 
dine grew more attached to her than she had 
ever been to any human being, and fell into a 
way of talking confidentially, which astonished 
herself whenever she thought of it. 

If Miss Donne was requested, she appeared at 
dinners, or parties, or musicals ; would entertain 
tiresome people uncomplainingly, play accom- 
paniments, do waltzes; but she never set foot in 
the drawing-rooms, except when bidden. She 
wore her plain black silk, or simple white mus- 
lins, and looked as preity as possible; and Ger- 
aldine grew so proud of her, that she called her 
cousin openly, and insisted on being addressed 
by her baptismal appellation in return. 

‘The two lived together for a whole year, and 
got on amicably enough, and really would have 
been very sorry to separate. 

About that time Mortimer Collins came on to 
New York, as counsel in some criminal case, 
which excited a vast deal of interest. He carried 
his client victoriously through the danger, and 
covered himself with glory. His success was 
such that he remained, and soon showed that he 
was quite able to keep up the reputation he had 
gained. Murray Hill has a sufficient weakness 
for lions, and it wanted to make one of the young 
man, but he was very hard to catch, and could 
seldom be induced to waste time shaking his 
maneamongidlers. Miss Bertram met him, and 
would have liked to see him make an exception 
in her favor; but, to her astonishment, he was 
no more dazzed by her condescension than by 
that of ordinary mortals. One night, however, 
she went to some charity concert, and Fanny ac- 
companied her. Collins was there, for a won- 
der, and did nothing but watch Miss Donne. 
Judicious inquiries acquainted him with the fact 
that she lived with the heiress; and, behold, a 
few nights after, he presented himself at one of 
Miss Bertram’s receptions, and was properly 
punished by Fanny Donne not appearing. 

She was confined to her room by a sore throat, 
Mrs. Tomlinson informed him. He did his duty 
in the way of being agreeable to his hostess, 
while he staid, and she decided at once that his 
former refusals had been only an affectation, or 
part of a deep-laid plan. 








“‘ He'll throw himself at my head fast enough,” 
she thought, after she was up in her room, « Qh 
yes! No doubt my money would make the way 
to position easier! Young gentleman, you are 
very nice, very long-headed ; but I fancy Geral. 
dine Bertram will prove more than your match 
—she has never been duped yet! Is thereg 
single trick of dissimulation I’ ve not seen tried? 
Faugh! The world is all alike—I hate it}” 

Between her society-life and her business 
schemes, Miss Bertram was the most industrious 
woman one could find; she seldom had a mo- 
ment to herself; but she did take leisure to be 
more interested in Mortimer Collins than she 
had ever been in any man, though she was now 
past two-and-twenty. She admired his unflag- 
ging industry, respected his indomitable ambi- 
tion, and his clear, practical talk, with a vein of 
humor running through it, which changed at 
times to an earnest eloquence, acquiring a charm 
for her that nobody’s conversation had ever pos- 
sessed. 

Besides, he showed no symptoms of love-mak- 
ing, so, for a little, she rested herself in his com- 
pany, by forgetting the suspicions with which 
she regarded people in general. Fanny Donne 
watched, and began to wonder if he was laying 
siege to the heiress’ heart or millions; and 
Fanny sighed, then laughed, and assured her- 
self that it was none of her business. 

Other people soon began to wonder the same 
things, and, doubtless, many a man repeated 
Fanny’s sigh, without having the courage to écho 
her laugh. Naturally, it was not long beforethe. 
reports came to Miss Bertram’s ears, and roused 
her out of the unreflecting intercourse into which 
she had drifted with the gentleman. She began 
to watch for herself—to suspect him, and, pre- 
sently, could see that his whole course of con- 
duct, even to his courtesy to Mrs. Tomlinson, 
and his kindness to Fanny, was part and parcel 
of a scheme that had her fortune for its object. 

She did not ask herself why, but she felt 
strangely bitter toward him. Generally, she did 
not take that trouble on such occasions, but she 
did feel very bitter now. Yet, the next time 
they met, she could not resist the spell of his 
manner and talk, and, alone in her room, she 
sighed too, and hated the fortune she adored, 
and told herself she was the most unlucky wo- 
man alive, because she céuld trust no human 
being’s friendship—no man’s protestations of 
love. 

‘“‘ How do you like him?”’ she asked Fanny. 

‘Sometimes very much; sometimes I hate 
him,” cried the outspoken Fanny, clenching her 
pretty white teeth. 
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That was quite Miss Bertram’s case—but she } 


did not say so. ; 
“Why do you hate him sometimes?’ she 


asked. 
«Tm sure I don’t know,” said Fanny. 

“Well, then, why do you like him?’ she 
urged, hoping to get a reply that might throw 
some light on her own personal feelings, which 
were sorely perplexing from their variableness. 

«Now, that’s more impossible to answer than 
the other,” quoth Fanny. ‘ Asifa woman could 
ever tell why she hated anybody.” 

«Women are fools!’’ exclaimed the heiress, 
irritably. 

«My dear Miss Bertram, I’ve been a woman 
long enough to find that out,’’ returned Fanny, 
laughing. 

«And men are brutes,’’ said the heiress. 

“So old maids say; but you and I don’t need 
to repeat it for several years yet,” observed her 
cousin. 

At this moment, a servant came and said Mr. 
Collins was below. The heiress left the room 
without another word, and Fanny sat still over 
her embroidery, singing, in a half-voice, a little 
plaintive melody, that sounded rather sad. 

“Good-morning, Miss Bertram,” Collins said, 
asshe entered. ‘I have taken time to run up 
as you requested. Let me explain my view of 
the case at once, for I am a good deal hurried.”’ 

She had asked his legal advice upon some 
point, and he had been examining papers for her. 
He told her his opinion clearly, and it was in™ 
opposition to that she had formed; so she grew 
more irritable, as anybody would. It was the 
case of a man who had failed, owing to heavy 
losses in keeping his word, and Miss Bertram, 
in answer to some remark of Collins, said, 

“What vexes me most is his downright ingra- 
titude.” 

“To whom?” he asked, coolly. 

“To me, of course! After my kindness— 
after all I had done!” 

“T can’t see the ingratitude,” returned Col- 
lins, 

“Not after——’” And she plunged into a 
statement of her own unparalleled goodness. 
“And you don’t call that ungrateful?” she 
added. 

“You only did your duty,” said he. ‘You 
are merely the steward of a great fortune. You 
ought to do good with it! In point of fact, you 
are the one who ought to be grateful to Provi- 
dence for showing you the way to give help where 
itis needed.” 

She laughed ironically at the startling propo- 





sition, then grew angry. He had no time to 


argue, planted two or three other home truths, 
and departed. Miss Bertram went up stairs 
again in a towering passion. 

“I wonder if he thinks J can’t see what he is 
at!’ she exclaimed, as she entered the room 
where Fanny still sat. The young lady stopped 
her plaintiff song, but did not speak. ‘Can’t 
you understand the game he is playing?” de- 
manded the heiress, hotly. 

‘Not in the least,” said Fanny, and sighed 
again, though she was careful not to let hercom- 
panion hear it. 

‘Then you must be blind :’’ retorted Miss Ber- 
tram. 

‘* Sometimes I think I am,” returned Fanny, 
in a low voice. 

‘*T wish I could be,”’ cried the other. ‘I wish 
to heaven I could! Oh, it is dreadful! Every- 
where I turn to find deceit—always my misera- 
ble fortune! To dare tolecture me. I ought to 
be grateful because I saw ways of giving money ! 
Did he think such fine sentiments would impose 
upon me? Did r 

She walked up and down the room, and was 
only brought out of her passion by her dress 
catching in a flower-stand, pulling it over, and 
breaking two rose-pots. 

‘Don’t mention that man’s name to me for a 
whole month!’ cried Miss Bertram, angrily. 

‘* Not for a year,” replied Fanny; and, if she 
could have been left to herself, would have kept 
her word. 

The weeks went‘on. Mortimer Collins came 
more frequently to the house. As often as he 
could spare an hour from professional duties, he 
presented himself, though he talked with Fanny 
as frequently as he did with the heiress, at least 
tried to do so; but Fanny avoided him more and 
more, and seldom went down to the weekly re- 
ceptions, unless she was positively needed for 
something. 

If Geraldine Bertram could only have believed 
in any human creature’s truth, she would have 
loved this man. Indeed, indurated as her heart 
had grown, it had seasons of great weakness, 
where he was concerned ; moments of quickened, 
joyful pulsations, followed by bitter thrills and 
aches, which made her hate herself—made her 
long to hate him, and humiliated her the worse 
because she could not. 

At last, one night, she met him at a dinner, 
given by some legal magnate, and his manner, 
whenever they conversed for afew minutes alone, 
was so different from what it ever had been, so 
troubled, almost confused, that, in her famili- 
arity with men’s ways, Miss Bertram knew that 
the crisis was near at hand. She was in a sort 
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of daze all the evening. She forgot to be cyni- 
cal and suspicious; forgot everything, except 
that he had the most marvelous eyes she ever; 
looked at, and the deepest, richest voice that ; 
ever uttered eloquent words. 

«<J want to come and see you to-morrow,” he 
said, suddenly, after one of his lapses into anx- 
ious embarrassment. 

«I shall be at home,”’ she answered, and felt 
her heart bound. J 

Somebody came up. In a few moments she 
looked about for Collins, but he had taken his 
leave quietly. Fate was evidently averse to the 
heiress ever having a long season of quiet! While 
some music was going on, she heard an acquaint- 
ance, with a marriageable son, say to another 
acquaintance, 

“«He’s playing a deep game where Miss Ber- 
tram is concerned. Why, he’s over head and 
ears in love yet with——’’ Here she lost the 
name in a sudden shriek, uttered at the top of 
the chromatic scale, by the vocal gymnast at the 
piano. 

‘«*No more heart than a stone,’ returned the 
gentleman, when she could catch their words 
again. ‘He means to have her money. He'll 


get it, too, shrewd as she is.” 


Miss Bertram suddenly remembered that it 
was unlady-like to listen to a conversation not 
meant for her ears. She rose, made a sign to 
the patient Tomlinson, and took her departure. 

‘‘Ig Miss Donne in bed?’’ she asked of the 
servant, who opened the door when they reached ¥ 
home. 

‘«She’s in her room, ma’am—shall I call her?” 

Miss Bertram walked impatiently on. She 
had three minds to go to Fanny’s chamber, and 
relieve herself by a long talk—did get to the 
door once, and rapped. There was no answer; 
she ran away, glad that she had been prevented 
committing a folly. 

‘She was alone in the library the next day 
when Mortimer Collins presented himself. Miss 
Bertram had passed.a restless night, but her 
mind was irrevocably made up. She would let 
him tell his story, lead him on to utter all the 
lies he felt disposed—let him sigh, sue, plead ; 
then she would coolly tell him that she had known 
his treachery from the first, that, astute as he 
was, he had met more than his match in the wo- 
man he hoped to dupe. 

‘«It was very good of you to let me come,’’ he 
said, as he entered. 

“You mean it was good on your part, such a 
horrible day as itis, No other living soul would 
be good-natured enough to come near me,” she ' 
replied, pleasantly, determined that his recep- ; 





tion should be as encouraging as she could make 
it. 

‘But you have your cousin,” he said, 

“Oh, Fanny declared her intention of not 
stirring out of her room—she has a headache,” 
returned Miss Bertram, wishing to show hin 
that he need not have the slightest fear of being 
interrupted. 

He tried to speak on indifferent subjects. She 
aided him neatly, feeling a bitter pleasure ip 
prolonging his uneasiness; all the while, some 
thing away down in her soul wept and moaned, 
and, at that instant, she would have given for. 
tune, anything, everything, only to be able to 
believe in him—but she could not! She caught 
herself thinking, 

‘<If he would only always pretend as he does 
now, I might cheat myself into forgetting it was 
not real, and I could love him so. Oh, I could 
love him so dearly !” 

Then she grew furious with her own contemp- 
tible weakness, and eager to have him get at 
the errand which brought him, that she might 
have an opportunity to avenge the pain and hu- 
miliation he had caused her. She stopped talk- 
ing. He was silent, too, for a little, then he 
said, nervously, 

‘‘ Since coming, I almost fear that I am here 
on a@ fruitless errand.”’ 

‘No, no!"’ replied she, playfully. ‘You don't 
think that, or whatever may be your errand, you 
would not have come. You are too proud of sue- 
cess to risk failures.” 

“Sometimes to win the greatest a man could 
have, he must risk a good deal,’’ he said. 

‘Well, that’s not difficult for a brave man,” 
returned Miss Beriram. She felt her color come 
and go, her fingers tremble. It was so hard to 
sit still and listen ‘o passionate words that she 
knew were feigned, when to have believed in 
them would be such content! 

‘* At least d musttry,”’ hesaid. ‘I think you 
know what brings me, Miss Bertram. I'ms 
poor actor, and my attempts at self-restraint 
during the past weeks have been miserable fail- 
ures.” 

She bent her head over some pretence of work 
she held in her hands. She had taken the pre 
caution to seat herself with her back to the light; 
he could not see clearly the haughty face in its 
struggle between pain and wrath. 

“« Several times,’’ he went on, “ when I showed 
that I was troubled, I fancied your manner was 
meant to give me encouragement.”’ 

He broke down again. She let her work fall 
into her lap, and put her hands hard together— 
it was so difficult to keep from speaking too soon! 
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He counted so entirely on her weakness, that he { you that now? You'maytrast me. I will prove 


dared to believe she had encouraged him in his 
efforts to dupe her—that the golden prize was, 
peyond doubt, within reach the instant he chose 
to stretch out his hand and seize it! 

«You don’t say a word;”’ he exclaimed. ‘Tell 
me at once if I was mistaken.”’ 

«How can I tell you?’’ she asked, in a voice 
she could hear was sweet and soft; and she tri- 
umphed to think that she should be able to hide 
the least trace of emotion. ‘ Mistaken in what ?”’ 

«That you did notice—that you did mean to 
encourage me.” 

“J hope at least I have been friendly and 
kind,” she answered. ‘I meant to be, for I 
liked you very much.” 

«Ak, thank you for that—you are so good! 
I can’t wait any longer ; I must know my fate at 
once!” He stopped an instant, then hurried on. 
“] have been in so many different frames of 
mind—one day hopeful, the next despondent ; 
but it must be decided to-day! Oh, you are 
silent—you are afraid to give me pain——”’ 

“Jt is that I must have direct questions before 
Ican give plain answers,” she whispered, not 
daring to trust her voice beyond that. 

“I do ask your plainly, is there any hope? If 
I could lay my heart bare to you; if you could 
see how true and honest is the love that throbs 
there, you would say that it made me a little 
worthy, at least to hope.”’ 

Her anger at his duplicity—his needless du- 
plicity—feigning so much more than was neces- 
sary, sighing, catching his breath, going through 
the whole list of histrionies, mastered any other 
feeling. { 

“Didn’t you say I had encouraged you?’’ she 
demanded, this time speaking aloud, and her 
voice rang out ominously stern. 

He started to his feet, took two or three turns 
up and down the room. She suddenly recol- 
lected that, if she alarmed him by any percep- 
tion of the truth, she should lose half her re- 
venge. He must tell her all that he would— 
plead, lie, think her softened, touched—ready to 
be his dupe, that she might have the memory of 
the fullest vengeance wherewith to solace her 
heart in the days which must follow. 

“Come back !” she said, entreatingly. ‘* What 
have I said or done amiss—have I made you 
angry?” 

He hurried back to her side, and bent over her. 

“You frightened me,’”’ he said. ‘That was 
ul! Oh, you smile. I can see you—it means 
that may hope! God bless you! Oh, how good 
youare! I thought I had not deceived myself! 
Oh, Miss Bertram—Geraldine! Mayn’t I call 





worthy of the prize, if the warmest, truest love 
that ever filled a man’s‘whole soul can make me 
so.” 

He poured out the words rapidly, tried to take 
her hand, then she started to her feet, and con- 
fronted him, turned her face full to the light, 
that he might see the awful passion which made 
it so rigid and white. 

He stepped back, involuntarily, and stood re- 
garding her with an expression of utter bewil- 
derment. 

‘Your love—your warm, true love! your 
honest heart !’”’ cried she, with a dreadful laugh; 
and, oh! amid all her wrath, how something 
struggled and hurt away down in her soul, leav- 
ing her more insanely furious than ever! “Oh, 
you coward—you miserable coward! Do you 
think I have been blind! Why, I have known 
from the first ; watched your game—laughed at, 
and despised you, as you deserved !”’ 

‘* Miss Bertram, are you mad ?”’ he interrupted ; 
and still there was more of wonder than anger 
in his tones. 

‘‘Not a bit!’ cried she. ‘*Too sane to be 
duped by you! Oh,I did think at first there 
was one decent man in the world; but you’re 
worse than the rest! Why, you have overacted, 
sir! Too much passion—too fervent protesta- 
tions! My millions will never help you on to 
ease and comfort! Iam not weak enough, not 
idiot enough to be deluded into one instan‘’s 
belief!’ 

‘* Miss Bertram, youn——”’ 

‘Stop! Iwill finish—you shan’t speak !”’ she 
cried. 

“TIT will. Don’t say another word, for your 
own sake. You will be sosorry. Don’t!” 

“Sorry! I? Why, do you think even yet to 
fool me? I tell you I have seen through you 
from the first—watched and laughed ; waited for 
this moment; led you on since we began to talk, 
that I might have the fullest revenge——”’ 

‘‘ For what?” he cried, after vainly essaying 
to interrupt her crazy tirade. 

«For your attempt at theft—it’s noless. You 
might better have stolen my money than tried to 
marry me for it! I tell you, sir, that the play 
is played out! Go away!” 

‘One moment;’ and, hard as he tried, he 
could not repress @ smile. ‘« You have mistaken 
—what a blundering ass I am!”’ 

She laughed again. 

‘I thought you knew! Oh, Miss Bertram, 
you would have the right to despise me were 
your supposition correct, for you must have seen 
the truth, when I love her so.” 
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She dropped back into her chair, and stared ‘I shall be glad of another cousin,” ang was 
at him. gone. 

“I have never told her. Of late she has} She walked up stairs, not daring to Stop for a 
avoided me. I came to get you to plead my cause. } second’s thought, entered Fanny's room, and 
Let me see her—plead for me——”’ said, 

And he grew so eager that he fairly forgot the ‘“‘Tve given Mr. Collins an awful scolding. Go 
scene she had made. down stairs, and make up for it.’ 

‘‘Is this more acting?”’ she heard herself ask. ‘‘IndeedgI shall not meddle,” cried Fanny, 

He uttered an angry exclamation, checked ; turning scarlet. ‘‘ What have I to do with jt” 
himself, and went on. “A good deal! I thought he came after 

‘I came here to ask Fanny Donne to be my} my money, and he came to ask you to marry 
wife—to hear from you if there was the least ; him.” 
chance of my success——”’ Fanny uttered a cry, and put her hands be 

He stopped suddenly, for Miss Bertram had ; fore her face. Miss Bertram stood for a little, 
leaned back in her chair, and fainted away, with- } undecided. Evil impulses rose in her soul again ; 
out so much as a gasping breath. her first thought was to murder the girl. Human 

Collins was that marvel, a man who does not } nature is subject to strange temptations, Ap- 
lose his head at the sight of such feminine per-} other instant, and, for the first time, her lips 
formances.. He looked about—found a bottle of } touched her cousin’s cheek. 
smelling-salts—put them to her nose—brought a God bless you!” Fanny heard her say, and 
glass of water—bathed her forehead, and, pre- } she was gone. 


sently, she came back to her senses, and sat quite} Fanny did go down stairs, and, entering the 
still. library, was entering Paradise, for she had loved 


“I am so sorry,” he exclaimed. ‘You are} him all the while. Miss Bertram went on to her 


not well, and you were angry. Please forgive; own chamber, and, secure in its privacy, she 
me all my stupidity.” fainted for the second time that morning; but 





Geraldine Bertram thought, when she sank } the hours of reflection which came after, did her 
fainting in her chair, thatit was death. She dis- } more good than any in which she had ever in- 


covered that it could not come yet, and was wo- } dulged in her whole life. 
man enough to remember that she need expose} The young couple were to be married in two 
hersel£no more. months, and Miss Bertram wanted to give her 
‘* My cousin must answer you for herself,” she ; cousin a fortune, which she was not allowed to 
said, as quietly as if the conversation had not! do. She changed a great deal during those weeks, 
been interrupted. ‘‘ Stay here—she will be down } but it was for the better. Directly after the wed- 
presently.” ding she went abroad, and, though she took with 
‘* And you'll forgive my awkwardness. Now} her a sore heart, at least .its ache had the good 
that you know the truth, you'll not be angry ?”’ effect of helping her outgrow the despicable weak- 
‘She got on her feet. She managed to smile. } nesses which had threatened to overshadow and 
She said, } blight everything that was nobie in her nature, 
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He read, who gave the little volume, Ah! since he read that charmed story, 
In that sweet Summer time we knew, That wondrous tale of old. renown, 

When crisp its leaves, and white its pages, How many a year, with faltcring footsteps, 
And bright its dainty gold and blue; Hath laid its heavy burden down? 

And lingered on the ancient story, And perished, doubting, faint and weary, 
The strange, sweet story, old and new. So great the cross—so far the crown. 


And shifting sunshine, warm and golden, Yet still that Summer time immortal, 
Through many a still, sweet afternoon, That fair, sweet Summer time we knew 
Fell through the vine-leaves, softly swaying Lives with faint airs, and cloudless sunshine, 

To fleeting, fragrant airs of June, Bound in this faded gold and blue; 
Till told the tale, and closed the volume, Where still he reads the ancient story, 
In purple twilight, fallen, too soon. And still my heart believes it true. 
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PLE’S LOVE. 


BY HELEN MAXWELL. 


«[ senp you back your ring.” 

That was every, word written off the little slip 
of paper that fell out of the box as he opened it, 
The great diamond blazed boldly at him from its 
velvet bed. 

“What does it mean? She shall give me an 
explanation a 

Harley stood for a moment absolutely trem- 
bling with rage, and then a pallor spread over 
his face, and a terrible, sickening dread seized 
his heart. She was false to him! Could it be 
true that he was going to lose her? What would 
life be worth to him without her? ‘She shal 
give me an explanation!’ he muttered again. 
«And if it is another man, I'll oi 

Harley did not say what he would do, but the 
fierce light in his eyes looked dangerous. He 
took his hat, and making some attempt to con- 
trol his features, so that his excitement should 
wot be apparent to every passer-by, he left the 


house. 
It was a pretty house, that of Harley Tem- 


ple's—a wide, generous house, built of brick 
which were sent from England to Virginia in 


good Queen Anne’s reign. The bricks were of a 





dull red, and the quoins and string-course, and 
window-frames, and long, low steps, were of 
granite. The house stood a little bask from one 
of those green and shady streets for which beau- 
tiful Richmond is famous, and was as pleasant a 
home as any man might wish for; but Harley 
thought of it with horror as he pictured himself 
living alone and unloved within its silent walls. 
He was not very young—a little over thirty, 
perhaps—and had spent most of his life in Eu- 
rope. Eight months before the commencement 
of this story, he had returned to Virginia to, find 
himself alone in the world. There were his old 
house, and a large fortune awaiting him; but 
Harley felt himself a stranger in a strange land. 
This was not for long, however, for many old 

friends came fofward to welcome him, many 

pretty cousins were glad to remember their rela- 








tionship. He soon fell into the ways of the 
place; occupied his mornings in reading law; 
spent his afternoons in riding his thoroughbred 
mare, or lounging toward evehing about the 
club, watching the pretty girls as they strolled 
up and down Franklin street. Of an evening 
he occasionally made a visit at some pleasant, { 


easy house, or played billiards and talked fox- 
hunts with his intimates. i 

He had no wish to marry, no thought of fall- 
ing in love, till one evening, across the bril- 
liantly-lighted dress-circle of the theatre, he 
saw, seated in a stage-box, a girl so marvelously 
fair, that, almost from the first moment fe 
looked upon her, he loved her. 

He made eager inquiries as to who she was, 
and at last found some one who not only knew 
the stranger, but was willing to present him 
to her. 

‘‘She is proud, Temple,’’ said Foster, warn- 
ingly, as they made their slow way through the 
crowd. ‘Poor and proud. She don’t often 
show herself in public, though. Take care you 
don’t commit yourself, my dear fellow; you 
seem awfully hard hit.” 

‘«T’ll take care,’’ said Temple. 

“The old aunt is a dragon,’’ whispered Fos- 
ter, as he tapped at the door of the box. ‘She 
keeps a lynx eye on Miss Ada when she is with 
her.”’ 

‘¢Come in,’’ called a sharp voice, ‘‘ and, pray, 
shut the door after you, young gentlemen; 
there’s a frightful draught in this horrible 
place !’’ 

‘¢ Before I shut the door, Miss Wesion, let me 
ask if you will admit my friend with me?’’ asked 
Foster, laughingly. 

‘* Who is he?’’ said Miss Weston. 

‘‘He is a—— Whatare you, Harley? I vow 
I forget. Oh! he isa lawyer, Miss Weston, and 
his name is Harley Temple.” 

‘Harley Temple may come in; I knew his 
father. As for you, Tom Foster, you'll have to 
stand up; there is only one vacant chair.” 

«« All right,’’ said Tom, and gtationed himself 
comfortably behind Miss Ada, leaning on the 
back of her chair. 

Harley was forced to devote himself to Miss 
Weston. She seemed rather pleased to have 
met him, and very graciously invited him to her 
house. 

«We are very quiet people,” she said, ‘‘ but if 
you will come and see us, Ada shall sing for 


” 


you. 
Harley said how glad he should be to come, 
and looked rather anxiously to see if the invi- 


tation were seconded by the lovely niece. Bu; 
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Ada sat calmly impassive, her great, dark-blue 
eyes fixed upon the stage, her pretty lips occa- 
sionally unfolding as she made some brief reply 
:o Foster’s incessant whisperings. She seemed 
indifferent to everything, as if nothing had the 
power to interest her. 

Foster and Temple were obliged to make way 
at last for others who were waiting to pay their 
homage to the beautiful Ada Weston. They 
made their bows and left without Temple ex- 
changing one word with her. She had murmured 
‘-Good evening,’’ and slightly bent her head when 
he was first presented to her, and the same words 
and actions were repeated as he took his leave. 

“How do you feel now, Harley?” asked his 
companion, derisively, when the door of the box 
was closed after them. ‘She honored you with 
especial attention, didn’t she? I told you she 
was as proud as Lucifer. She is awfully pretty, 
but she has nothing else to be proud of—hasn’t 
a cent.” : 

‘* How does she live?’’ asked Temple, coldly. 
‘« Does her aunt support her ?”’ 

“No. Not that she would not be glad to do 
it, but Ada insists upon supporting herself. She 
takes in fine sewing and teaches music—Heaven 
knows what all!’’ 

‘Has she never thought of marrying ?’’ 

“She has had some pretty good offers, I be- 
lieve ; men who were infatuated by her beauty— 
hut she would have none of them. I believe she 
thinks no one good enough for her, and would 
expect wealth, and family, and blind worship 
and devotion, in any man who declared himself 
her lover.” 

Harley made no response to this, but he 
thought it would be an easy task to adore such 
a lovely creature. 

He went within a few days to call at Miss 
Weston’s. The old lady lived in good old- 
fashioned style. A white-headed butler admit- 
ted Harley into the great sombre drawing-room. 
The carpets, curtains, furniture and ornaments 
were all of ancient date; the walls were covered 
with staring family portraits. Ladieg in long 
waists and short, velvets and satins, hoops and 
gores, smiled and fanned themselves. Gentle- 
men in velvet, lace, and embroidery, in buff 
waistcoats and blue coats, smiled and took snuff. 
There was also a fine old Indian chief in plenty 
of paint and feathers, and a haughty olive- 
skinned squaw, decked with beads. An open 


piano, handsome and new, was the only modern 
thing in the room. 

Miss Weston received Harley quite as an old 
friend, and told him how well she had known 


his figgher. 





‘IT danced with him at my first ball,’” she 
said, ‘‘and he vowed I was the handsomest wo- 
man in the room. Ah! you may laugh, young 
man, but I was a fine-looking girl, and had my 
triumphs in those days.” 

Ada did not make her appearance. She had 
gone to the house of a little pupil, who was not 
well enough to come to her. ‘ For she teaches 
music, you know,’’ said Miss Weston, sharply. 

‘I did not know,” said Harley, and wished 
he could take her away from her drudgery. 

“She will do it,’ continned Miss Weston, 
almost angrily. ‘I have enough and to spare, 
but she says she won’t live on charity. I per- 
suaded her to live with me, for I am a lonely old 
woman. She would only come on the condition 
that I would allow her to teach music in order 
to support herself.”’ 

Harley murmured something about its being 
‘« very praiseworthy.” 

«« Praiseworthy !|’’ exclaimed Miss Weston, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Fiddlesticks! The girl is too proud 
by half, and thinks she is very wise, while in 
truth she is very silly.’ 

When Harley took his leave, Miss Weston 
asked him to come and dine with her every 
Sunday. ‘I like to see you,’’ she said, witha 
wintry little sigh ; ‘it reminds me of my youth. 
Ah, Harley !—you must let me call you Har 
ley—no one danced o Virginia reel so well as 
your dear father.”’ 

Harley went away, promising gladly to eat his 
Sunday dinners under Miss Weston’s hospitable 
roof, and very thankful for his own good for- 
tune in having been son to such a father, there- 
by gaining easy admittance to.the object of his 
love! 

Ada at first received his attentions not only 
with indifference, but apparently with scorn, 
She pointedly refused to accept his fowers and 
bonbons; always declined dancing with him 
when they met in society, and finally asked him 
plainly not to join her when he encountered her 
in the street. ; 

‘*Why must I not?” he asked, looking full: 
into her face. ‘‘I have seen other men walk 
with you.” 

‘I am sure, Mr. Temple, wheu you know it 
is disagreeable to me, you will not insist ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not!’ exclaimed Harley, angrily, 
and bowed stiffly, as he made way for Ada to 
pass. 

He vowed to himself then that he would con- 
quer his love. He told himself again and again 
that the girl hated him; and yet, perhaps, her 
very manner to him, in its unspoken haughti- 
ness, instead of the calm indifference with 
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which she treated other men, was @ sign in 
his favor. He determined at last to make a 
bold effort to secure her; to tell her at once and 
unreservedly, of his violent, mad love for her, 
and implore her to marry him and learn te love 
him afterward. 

The next Sunday he found his opportunity. 
Miss Weston was ill, with a headache, and un- 
eble:to make her appearance at dinner. Ada 
slone received him. He found her. already in 
the drawing-room ; she was seated by one of the 
long) windows which opened on to the spacious 
porch, or gallery, with which almost every 
Southern house is) provided. 

She:arose as he approacheil. 

‘TI am very sorry aunt is not able:to see you,’’ 
she said, in her sweet, cold voice. 

“I regret to hear that she is ill.” 

If he but dared now to say all that:was in his 
heart! But that beautiful, impassi¢e figure, 

‘ dvessed in white, seated so gracefully before 
him, looked too cold, too proud, to listen to sush 
passionate words as were crowding to his lips. 

When dinner was announced, he almost timidly 
ofered her jis arm, a ceremony always expected 
by Miss Weston. 

“Tt is scarcely worth while, I think,’’ she 
said, but at the same time put her hand lightly 
on his arm. He would have had that short 
walk into that dining-room last forever. 

The table was laid for two. His heart beat as 
he looked across the flowers at ithe lovely wo- 
man opposite him. ‘So it:would be every day 
if she were my wife,’’ he thought, and a pas- 
sionate longing possessed him. He determined 
not’ to leave the house till he knew his fate, 
And then he called himself a fool for supposing 
he had a chance; but he would try bravely and 
boldly, nevertheless. 

After they had returned to the drawing-room, 
and coffee had beenserved, Adaevidently thought 
her forced duty to act as hostess'was at an end. 
She ceased to make any effort to maintain the 
conversation. q 

“It must be now,”’ thought Harley, despe- 
rately, and, without further hesitation, he broke 
into a breathless, hurried torrent of words. 

‘« Ada Weston,’’ he said, coming over to where 
she sat, and taking her hand forcibly in his, 
“you shall not say no to me. I love you so 
dearly, so madly, that you cannot help in time 
returning my love. I have loyed you from the 
first moment I saw your beautiful face. I have 
longed for you to bealways near me, to be mistress 
of my house. And, oh! how I have longed for 
one sign which might show you that you cared 
a little for me! Youtreat me with scorn. And 
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yet I love you, and I ask you to be my wife.. If 
you will say yes, I swear to make you happy!’ 

Ada had risen and stood before him, her hand 
still in his, her eyes sometimes fixed on his face, 
and then dropped to the floor, 

“I think you are in earnest,’’ she said at last. 

‘*In earnest!’ he repeated, hurriedly. “God 
knows how earnest I am! Will. you be my wife? 
Tell me quickly, Ada?’’ 

“* ¥es,’’ she said, so low as scarcely to be 
heard,.and then flushing suddenly, she tore her 
hand from his detaining grasp, covered her face, 
and burst into tears. 

Harley had heard the one little word, whis- 
pered though it was. He seized her in his arms, 
and passionately kissed the white hands which 
covered her face. 

« Youmust let me go,’’ she said, ‘Oh! do not 
keep me now!”’ 

‘You shall go, my darling,’’ he said, as he 
looked with exulting pride upon the prize he 
held in his arms. He bent and kissed her onee 
upon her mouth, and then reluetantly permitted 
her to leave him. 

And so the engagement was made. Tarley 
found his betrothed almost as cold in her new 
state ag she had been before.. She was appa- 
rently unwilling to see him alone, and was very 
shy of any caress from him. _ But Iarley was 
too infatuated to resent this, although -he suf- 
fered when he fancied her indifference for him 
wad Unconquered, ‘She will love me when 
once she is my pwn,’’ he thought, and so fret- 
ted, impatiently, till an early day was named 
for the wedding. 

Miss Weston was in ecstasies over the .match, 
and her niece’s good fortune in securing the son 
of the nian who had distinguished himself in 
dancing Vitginia reels, The Richmond world 
had applauded Harley's disinterestedness, in 
marrying @ girl without fortune, and at the 
same time wondered at his having succeeded 
where so many had failed. 

It was-only two weeks before the wedding-day 
that Harley/had secured the little case contain- 
ing the engagement-ring he had taken such 
pride in placing upon Ada’s hand. 

*‘T return your ring,’ were the only. words 
serawled upon the slip of paper inthe box, 
And Harley had declared, violently, that she 
should give him an explanation.. He hurried 
through the streets till he eame to Miss Weston’s 
familiar door, The old butler seemed to take 
longer'than usual in answering his ring. 

‘Massa Harley; Miss Ada’s done gone!’ he 
said. ‘ 

The old man himself appeared bewildered by 
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the news he imparted. He spoke without wait- 
ing for Harley’s usual question as to whether 
Miss Ada was in. 

“Gone! When did she go?’’ 

“This morning, sir. My mistress said she 
would see you if you came.” 

‘¢ Tell her I am here, then.’’ 

He walked heavily into the house, a leaden 
weight at his heart. Ada had given him up}; 
he had known she did not love-him, but still: he 
had felt sure of winning her love after marriage. 
And now his chance was gone! 

Miss Weston’s maid came to him as he waited 
in the dining-room. 

“Young mistis,”’ (it was thus she designated 
Miss Weston!) ‘+ Young mistis will be glad to 
see you above-stairs sir. She is suffering with 
misery.in her head, and can’t come down,” 

He followed the slow steps of the servant, 
whose dim eyes, set deep back in her wrinkled, 
black face, had looked pityingly upon the young 
man. ; 

Miss Weston was seated within an immense 
chair, and looked like a little dried nut in its 
shell. She received Harley with tears. 

“Oh, Harley! to think of that headstrong, 
self-willed girl leaving you and me! To think 
of her throwing’ away such prospects, such an 
establishment! And for what!’ 

“For what? Tell me; that is what I want to 
know. Explain this to me, Miss Weston.” 

‘All I know about it is, that for several days 
past she has refused to attend tothe ‘prepara- 
tions for her marriage, and has seemed very 
uneasy and unhappy. This morning she came 
to me‘early, before I was up, and said she was 
going to New York to be a governess; ‘that a 
suitable place had been offered her, and that she 
had telegraphed an acceptance. I was quite 
dumb with amazement, as you may well believe. 
‘And what says Harley to this?’ I asked. ‘He 
knows nothing about it, dear aunt!’ And here 
she took to crying and sobbing, a thing rare 
with her. ‘He knows nothing of it,’ she said; 
‘but you must tell him I am not'worthy to be 
his wife!’ . Those were the words, Harley, and 
I could get no more out of her. She cried a 
great’ deal, and kissed me, but would give me 
no other explanation, and refused to let me send 
for you, or to change her plans in any way. 
She left in the noon train. An obstinate, incom- 
prehensible, proud, self-willed girl !”’ 

Miss Weston stopped for want of breath, 
Harley was looking gloomily upon the floor. 

‘‘Did she leave lier address with you?’ he 
asked, at last. 

‘‘Yes. Mammy Lizzie put it away some- 





where. Do you mean to go after Ada, Har- 
ley ?”’ 

“I don’t know yet,’ he answered, moodily 
“<I would like to have the address, though.’’ 

Mammy Lizzie was called, and produced tke 
written address—No. —, West Twenty-third 
street, New York. 

“Good-by,” said Harley. ‘Better say no- 
thing of this at present. Let it be supposed 
that she has gone to New York to buy wedding 
finery.’’ He smiled bitterly here. *«I will let 
you know what I intend to do when I decide.” 

He did. not, however, let Miss Weston know, 
but took the very next train to New York. He 
never for a moment doubted but what Ada loved 
some other man, and had therefore found it im- 
possible to marry him. He determined to know 
the worst at once, and, if she was false to him, 
to heap reproaches upon her, and take ven- 
geance, if possible, upon his rival. He was in 
this frame of mind when he reached New York, 
and found himself upon the steps of the fine 
brown-stone house, No. — West Twenty-third 
street. 

‘* Ig Miss Ada Weston, of Richmgnd, stopping 
here?’’ he inquired of the footman who came to 
the door. 

«“« Miss Weston is here, and at home, I believe, 
sir,’’ said: the man, promptly flinging open the 
door for Harley to enter, ‘‘ What name shall | 
say, sir?” 

‘Give her ‘this card,” said Harley, and he 
scribbled over his name—‘‘ I must see you, but 
will not detain you for more than a moment.” 

He: was ushered into the splendid blue-and 
gold New York drawing-room. The white car- 
pet, pale blue satin coverings and draperies, 
the brilliant gilt frames to the rather question- 
able pictures, and the general air of wealth an] 
newness, would have struck him disagreeably 
with an air of:diseémfort at another time, but 
now he stoodby # window, looking through the 
lace. curtains into the street, and the room 
and its furnishing were far removed from his 
thoughts. 

He did not have long to wait. He heard no 
step on the soft carpet, but he heard presently 
Ada’s voice sayirig, almost timidly : 

‘‘Tam here, Mr Temple.” 

She stood ithere, looking pleadingly at. him. 
Her beautiful face seemed older and sadder. 
He gazed eagerly into her eyes. She*did not 
appear like one who had thrown aside a bur- 
densome chain, and was happy in love and 
freedom. 

““Why did ‘you say you were not worthy to be 
my wife?’’ he asked abruptly. 
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“IT am not,” she said. 


«“ Why?’ 

“Believe me, I am not worthy,’’ she said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ You are so good, so true, and I am 
so false.”’ 


«In what way are you false?’’ he asked, ina 
hard voice; ‘‘Is it that you love another man?” 

««No--oh, no!” 

A‘ great feeling of relief came upon him; he 
could not disbelieve that earnest negative. 

“(Is it, then, that you cannot love me?” 

There was no answer to. that, but a burning 
blush. 

“Ah! I have guessed it,’’ he said, sadly. 
«But, Ada, I knew you did not love me, and 
yet I asked ,you to be.my, wife, feeling in my 
heart that such love as mine was sure, in time, 
to win a return, I ask you again to marry me. 
Iam willing to run the risk, so long as you love 
no otlrer.”’ 

«* Indeed, I am unworthy of. your love!’’ cried 
Ada; and, now she fairly broke into bitter sobs 
and tears. ‘«I, accepted you because I; was 
weary of fighting my own way in the world, and 
because I knew you were bojh good and gener- 
ous. And then I found I was beginning to love 
you a little, and with that love, came the horror 
of my own sin, and of the fearful wrong I had 
done you! Am I fit to be your wife—I who 
would haye married you for your money ?”’ 





“And if you married me now, what. would it 
be for?’”’ esked Harley, in a low voice. 

He had taken her jn his arms, in spite of her 
resistance, and was’ holding her close, looking 
into her face, 

“It would be—not for money,’”” she whis- 
pered, after a pause. 

‘« For what would it be?’’ persisted Harley. 

‘* For love !’’ 

The words were breathed—not spoken. 

“« My little wife!” murmured Harley, and he 
stooped and kissed her. 

There was no resistance now. She permitted 
the kiss, and clung closer to him. 

‘* Harley,”’ she said, solemnly, “if you will 
really let mé be your wife, knowing from what 
unworthy motives I first accepted you, I will 
spend my life in loving you, and with all the 
strength of my heart.” 

‘You shall really be my wife,” said Harley ; 
‘and I will love you as never woman was loved 
before.”’ 

The story is told. Harley and Ada-returned 


to Rivhmond, and.the wedding was duly cele- 


brated on the appointed day; much to the satis- 
faction of Miss Weston. , 

All the world agree that there never was so 
devoted a wife as Ada Temple, and loving a hus- 
band as Harley. Tom Foster says he by mrs the 
match, 
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Wuat shall my new name be? 

What shall it be, I wonder, 
‘ In the jasper light of that City so bright— 

That beautifal City up yonder. 

We call, them all angels up there, 
As acroas the dark river they gather; 

But how are they known, as they stand round the throne, 
To eath other, and to'our dear Fathér? 


When I shall at last overcome, 
And eat of the blest, “ hidden manna,” 





When the white stone is mine, with its impress divine, 
And I join in the heavenly hosanna; 

‘When I'meet with the dear ones I love, 
And-we tell o’er the sweet, sacred story ; 

When old friends clasp hands in those love-lighted lands, 
What name will be mine up in glory? 


I know "twill be precious and pure ; 
I know ‘twill be gentle and tender; 

For the dear lips of love that speak up above, 
No other could utter or render, 





ACROSS THE BAY. 





BY ANNA CLEAVES, 





A ornay tower in the distance, a glimmer and a gloaming, 
A flicker and a flashing of some uncertain light; 
A moaning sound of waters, the booming of a bittern, 
The silent ‘march of shadows, and night-hawk's sudden 
flight. 
A step on sandy reaches, a white hand overshading 
The eyes that looked @ longing, that never words might 
Bay; ; ‘ 


{, A soul of quenchless hunger, a thirsting and a yearning, 


For that which never came to her across the widening bay. 


Far deeper than the waters, (oh! bay, that careth never 


For hearts that lie abreaking-along thy barren shore,) 


Was love that crossed thy shallows, that overleaped thy 


billows, 
And lodged within the gray-stone tower with yeamings 
evermore, 
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I. 
.‘ How about this house-warming, Puss?’’ said 
Edward Le Roy to his sister Julia. ‘‘ Moreton 
thinks we ought to have one, ‘a regular break- 
down dance,’ as he calls it. Everything, you 
know, will be finished by Saturday.” 
Edward and Julia were orphans, the children 
of an English merchant, who had settled in New 
Orleans, and died there, apparently a millionair. 
But just as his estate came tobe settled up, one 
of the financial convulsions which used to pre- 
vail periodically in this country, overthrew lalf 
the fortunes.in the nation, and with them thet 
ofthe late Mr. Le Roy. When all the debts 
were paid, nothing was left but some wild lands 

-in Texas, Thither, after consulting with his 
sister, Edward determined to go. _ He chartered 
a small schooner, stocked it with goods, and, 
landing at Lavacca bay, proceeded to build him- 
self a house and store, in the meantime residing 
with one of his father’s old friends, Mr. More- 
ton, who had been an inhabitant of the place for 
several years. All this was a generation ago, in 
the early days of Texas. 

Julia, though bred in luxury, and highly edu- 
cated, adapted herself cheerfully to frontier life. 
She was a girl ‘of ‘spirit and sense, and frankly 
accepted the inevitable. It was wonderful how 
soon she fitted herself into this new groove. She 
assisted Mrs,, Moreton at housekeeping, or 
worked with, her needle, or looked after the 
alump baby, or played with the elder children ; 
and all the time Was as happy and merry as pos- 
sible, going about singing snatches of songs and 
operas, as if she had nota care in the world. 
On the present occasion, her brother had found 
her sittingon the end of the wharf, helping Mrs. 
Moreton’s two little boys to catch crabs. 

«A house-warming,’”’ she exclaimed. 
that'll be splendid. When will it be?” 

“It will take time to get out the invitations, or 
‘spread the news,’ as Moreton calls it. He will 
put up a notice at the store to-morrow; and by 
this day week we can have the ‘ break-down.’ But 
see, there's Mrs. Moreton calling us to supper.” 

As they moved off, the brother resnmed. 


“ Oh, 





“I'm afraid, Puss, you, hardly mean what you 
say about this house-warming. You won't like 
the rough company you will meet. Valcour Dupre 
would laugh at them.” 
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“‘T’m not so sure of that,’”’ said Julia with a 
‘blush. “But, if he did, he'd better stay‘at New 
Orleans,” and she gave a sauey pont, whiteh/ was 
not unbecoming to her: “« However, don’ let us 
talk nonsensé.: ‘We have come here to make a 
home, anid the first thing we iiust do is to get the 
good-will of our neighbors, If we don’t have 
this house-warming, the péople may thik’ we 
consider ourselves’ too good ‘fo associaté with 
them. I intend, ‘at first, at least, to be as out- 
and-out'a Texan in my ways and spéeéch ‘ds the 
very oldest ‘Texyan’ among theni.” 

‘«& very sensible resolution, yourig Iwdy, ‘and 
} nothing more than I expected of you,” said's 
voiée behind them, and, tatning, they eaw “Old 

Mr. Moreton,’’ as he was called in Lavaccn; who 
had been for two weeks absent, looking at a tract 
of land up in the-interior..  ~ 

“Here are two of the oldest *Téxyans’ about, 
Mies Julia, both of whom will tell you that you 

couldn’t do better than to carry out your reso- 
lution, and be an out-and-out Texas gitl: .Could 
she, Big Foot?” 

«Well, I dun kridw,”’ replied his’ tompanion, 
gravely. ‘‘She don't look fitten for this coun- 
try, squire; it takes a pretty strong sperit to 
stand & ‘ooman’s life in Texis !1/ 

‘And that’s just what she’s got, or I’m mis- 
taken,’’ replied Mr. Moreton. ‘‘ Miss Julia,” 
he continued, ‘‘this is my old friend, Big Foot 
Wallace, so called on account’ of his small feet, 
as you will perceive whem he, gets into the light; 
he is the greatest beau in these: parts, and I’ve 
brought him here to give you a ¢chatide at him.” 

‘Come, squire, none o’ your cliaff, now. It’s 
no sich thing, young lady,;,.I came, over, her to 
get nition for my tramp up to San Antone,”’ re- 
plied the squire’s companion,,with an earnest- 
ness that amused both Edward and his sister. 

‘«‘ Not a bit of it, Miss Julia; don’t you believe 
him; he came just because I told him there was 
a pretty girl here,’’ said Mr. Moreton, who 
seemed to take pleasure in teasing him. 

The twilight is so short in Texas, that it was 
quite dark now. It was not until they entered 
the house, therefore, where a large fire of mes- 
quit wood was blazing,on. the hearth, that Julia 
could distinguish the features of the person who 
had been introduced to her as.‘‘ Big Foot Wal- 
lace.” 
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A glance at his feet showed that he well 
merited the soubriquet by which he was known, 
although his tall and muscular frame, and his 
long limbs would: have carried off a much larger 
foot. He wore tight-fitting buckskin pantaloons, 
cow-hide boots of russet leather, a vest made of 
calf-skin, tanned with the hair on, and a short 
Mexican jacket, over which was a bright-colored 
Mexican blanket, worn poncho-fashion, while the 
broadest. of sombreros was pulled low, over his 
bashy eyebrows, underneath which his keen, 
gray eyes shot rapid and furtive glances at all 
around him. 

Fine dadies were ‘* Big-Foct’s’’ detestation. 
He growled at every one that he encountered. 
He ‘+diad gio. notion,” he said, «“what was. the 
good ofa woman’s coming to Texis who couldn't 
rough it: like a man. Them as kin cook, and 
wash, and don’t mind taking turn at the corn- 
field, when the weeds is a pushing off a fellow’s 
crop, is all very well; them»as can’t, or won't, 
had better keep, off’ nthe prairies. You ain’t 
the sort. for Texis,’’*he.said, solemnly; to Julia, 
éfter looking at lier,,attentively for four or five 
minutes., ‘(You ¢an’tuwork, and nothen in Texis 
works ‘cept:the women and the oxen, and they 
has to work heniep hove than anywhere else in 
the world.”’ 1 di 

“If Mra. Beeman stand it, I think I can.’ 
said, JuliajJeughing at his earnest solemnity. 

“Don’t follow,’’ he replied, without smiling. 
“She was foteh uphere, and knows how to‘’como- 
date herself, to, cireumstances; if she can’t git 
beef, she’}l do with wenison.”’ 

‘* Well, I think venison is better than: beef.”’ 

‘* Maybe, for,;a while, long’s its mew to you; 
but.JI'd like to s¢e how you'd make out if the 
Injuns was to come down, and ‘*stroy’ all this 
settlement, and leave you nothing to begin-on 
agin.” ( 

«+ She’d .do.quiteas well as L-would, Wallice,’’ 
said Mrs. Moreton, laughing; ‘for 2 certainly 
shouldn’t. know what, to do,in such,a ease.”’ 

‘* Maybe not, till, you was tried); but your mo- 
ther did. I knowed ber when Jim Powell, your 
father, was turnt out by the Injuns, and she had 
nothing but.a skillet left,to begin housekeeping 
on,again. It runs iw your blood,.I tell: ye, to 
scuffle with hard times, You ain’t of much iféree 

w ;,,but, if.you was, put to it, you'd show yer 
grit.” 

‘¢ And so will, Miss Julia, [ll warrant,’’ said 
Mr. Moreton. 

‘*Maybe so; but then agin, gtr not,’ 
plied Wallace, sturdily; and he. atose and oe 
out to attend his hhorse—a duty, he neyer dele- 
gated to another. 








**There goes the best man I ever saw for the 
prairie, and the worst for a settlement,’’ said 
Mr. Moreton, as the door closed after Wallace. 
‘¢ As long as there is a drop of liquor to be had, 
he'll have it, if he is in the settlements; but you 
might send him from here to Chihuahua, with a 
forty-wagon train, loaded with whisky, and give 
him leave to drink as much as he wanted, and 
le would not touch a drop on any consideration 
while he was out. I found him down at Green 
Lake, and have engaged ,him to go up with my 
next San Antonio train. So he’ll-be here umil 
that is ready to start, and if;aé don’t keep him 
busy hunting, we’lthavehimadrunk fora week.) 

The new house, which was within a stone’s 
throw of Mr. Moreton’s; and of the warehouse 
of Moreton, Le Roy and Co., consisted of three 
rooms. One, good-sized, in the center, served 
as parlor andidining-room, while two: sniallter 
ones, at each ‘end, were partitioned eff ag bed- 
rooms for the brother and sister:: | Aorough por- 
tico ran the whole length, both front:and back ; 
the:ends of the’ back-ones were boarded up, and 
opposite Julia’s' room was @ little shanty, whicl 
served as a kitchen, and whichshe could ‘reach 
without going out of doors, a thing mutch to be 
desired in the tenacious soil of Lavacew prairie, 
which-elings like putty, and, in rainy weather, 
collects on the floors, and hardens so’ as'to re- 
quire \to be scraped off with a spade. 

As the dancing was to be in the new house, it 
was decided that the furniture should not be 
put into it until after the entertainment. 

Wallace proved an invaluable assistant in: pre- 
paring for the reception of the! guest. He not 
only brought in stores of prairie echickems; ‘wild 
turkies and partridges, but was one of the! most 
successful fishermen. As Julia marked the pro+ 
fuse preparations of this kind; saw the skill with 
which Wallace dug the trenches for the:barbe- 
cuesjiand watched Mrs. Moreton and her old, 
blaek, cook, aunt Aggy, beat up the eggs, and 
[Teper fora grand. cake and pie-baking, her 
doubts as to the possibility of providing refresh- 
ments vanished, and, with her old nurse, Char- 
lotie, she rolled up her sleeves, tied on amapron, 
and seriously set: to work to help. | There\were 
but two ether families at that time:living ina 
vacta, and their isolation from the restoft heaworld 
drew: them closer together than mere neighbor- 
hooil: could» have:done in older settlements. So 
all took part in! the preparations. 

“Don’t you think I am learning»to live in 
Texas ?’’ said Julia, saucily, to Wallace. 

She had just stuffed some turkies, and was 
helping him to:place them ever a bed of glowing 
éoals in one of the trenches. 
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‘This. here I call play-work, young ’ooman. 
I'l tell you this time two years whether yew are 
fit to be a Texyan. Wait till you've had a bout 
with the Injuns, and a spell o’ fever-nager, and 
has a rigler fit of Texas fever on ye, that’s held 
you six months.”’ 

‘* Aisix months’ fever !’’ exclaimed Julia. ‘I 
thought it was healthy here.’’ 

‘It's never healthy whar mesketers is,’’ re- 
plied. Wallace,i doggedly.‘ T’ltake my oath 





“Tl bet she kin hit a picayune at forty stéps 
three times out of five in less than six months,” 
said Wallace: 

I take up your bet, Walldce,’’ replied Ed. 
ward. ‘If she can, you shall have the best rifle 
in New Orleans ;. but if she can’t, you musti keep 
me in game whenever you are down here.”’ 

‘It's a bargain,”’ said Wallace, and he lounged 
out of the room amid the smiles of all present. 

The morning of the house-warming broke clear 


of that. . Net but)what you:kim have Texas fever ; and mild, and by'ten o'clock tweity or thirty sad- 


any whar in: Texas.!’ 

« ‘What kind ‘of fever'is it? Not. yellow-fever, 
that don’t last but! _ two, and I've had it 
once.’? 

«+ Noy: ‘it's: riot awn fever; nor scarlet fever; 
it's jest simply another name for pure laziness, 
which is:the disease of all Texyans,”’ 

“If that’s all:i:i have to dread,’’ said Julia, 
picking: up the: empty) trayy on which she had 
brought, the’. turkies,, “I. think Tl. get along; 
and Fm: mot: afraid! of the Indians; they'll 
hardly;eomée down on us now that Lavacea is 
getting to, be more a settlement. At’ least, so 
Mr. Moreton. says.”’ 

‘*« Phil, Moreton knows a heap mepsi'bout some 
things; than I does; but there’s nary a man in 
Texas, the States, nor Mexico, that knows: more 
‘bout .Injuns than Big Foot Wallace: You're a 
smart gal, L-see that; but take old Big Foot’s 
advice, and learn how to shoot, and be: scarry 
like, and mebbe George Moreton will keep better 
watch round these diggins than he’s a doing 
now; for Lkin tell you the Injuns is considerably 
riled, and. they may be down on.you any time.” 

‘s Then I'll learn to shoot.”’ 

‘+ Well, ef the ‘squire and your brother ain’t 
agin it, I'm agreeable to larning of you: how to 
shoot. Ill fix a mark up agin the boat+house 
door, iand then if your bullets fly wide:'they 
won't kill none of the.’squire’s cattle. Bat I 
must get a light fowling-piece for you; mytifle 
is too heavy. I'll borrow ohe of: Mr> Mereton.”’ 


Il. 

Before the day appointed for the house-warm- 
ing, Julia, by dint of persevering practice, had 
managed to hit the deor of the boat-house, a feat 
she had at first believed to be beyond her skill. 
Both she.and Wallace had been bantered not @ 
little,. Edward regularly inquiring every right 
how many pounds ef ammunition she would 
need for her next day’s practice, and whether she 
expected. to hit the: boat-house before next year. 
» “ Atethe rate you are progressing, Puss,’’ he 
said, ++ you'll be able to shoot an Indian about 
the time your hair turns gray.” 
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dle-horses were tied under the trees in front of 
Mr. Moreton’s house, or turned loose ow his eorale, 
according to the'tinie their owners intended ito 
remain. 

The heads of families generally only intended 
to stay until after “the barbecue,’’0as tlie Gin- 
ner, which was to be served under the trees, wag 
called. But the young men and the young ladies 
had determined to make a night of ‘it, and to 
dance until they were tired. 

Mr. George Moreton, as he was generally called, 
to distinguish him from his uncle, Mr? Philip 
Moreton, had had all the undergrowth cleared 
away from about a dozen talb peean-trees that 
stood in a damp spot two or three huntired yards 
from the house; for in Texasj°at that time, busi- 
ness was always joined with pleasure, and ‘& 
dance and peccn gatheringwere synonymous ‘as 
apple-bees and quiltings in New: England were 
synonimous with an entertainment. 

Arméd with poles to beat ‘the trees and ‘thrash 
the nuts) down, ‘the whole company proeéeded to 
to the spot. There were about a dozen young 
ladies, amd dwice as many gentlemen, of all ages. 
Jali envered «as heartily into the sport as any 
one present: Her beanty made her a belle’at 
ence. ‘Among thosewho most regarded her 
was:a tall; fair-haired “yong man, about twenty- 
two yearsold. With a laughing glance he recog- 
nized het, as, with Big Foot Wallace by her side, 
she stood with Fanny Ewing, one of the Lavacea 
beauties; watching ‘the shower of nuts that fell 
beneath the repeated blows of the long yr one 
of which he had just thrown aside. 

“ Well, Miss Le Roy,” hé said, «« we men’ have 
stormed the trees, and now you Indies must help 
us gather the spoil. It’s been rather hot work, 
and Big Foot has been shirking it ; so I mean to 
make him mount guard’ and do duty for me the 
rest of the day.” 

** You mean you’ vethrashed the nuts down, and 
want Big Foot to pick them up for you,” growled 
Wallace. 

«Exactly, Big Foot; you never hit a nail with 
# rifle-ball'truer than you hit the truth then, old 
fellow.” 
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«It’s easy enuff to get nuts out of a tree when 
you are up it with a long pole, but rather tire- 
some work picking of them up. after they is 
down, No, no! I’m too old a bird to be caught 
with that chaff, Mister Elliott... When I works 1 
works, and when I plays I plays. I came here 
tv fetch this here bucket, and 1'm guine straight 
back to tend them Larbecue pits;”’ 

Wallace set the pail down, which was full of. 
lemonade, and turned contemptuously away. 
The young man leughingly ladled out a couple 
of tumblers full, and handed them to the girls, 
saying, 28 he did go, 

‘* Wallace has been strengthening himself with 
whisky, I fear. His tongue never runs so glib 
unless it is oiled, “But you must be tired- of 
standing ; suppose we sit down under that pecan 
that has been thrashed. -We can rest ourselves 
by cracking nuts for the candy-stew. Of course, 
Miss Fanny, you are going to give us some 
pecan-candy before we leave ?”’ 

** Not unless you stay until to-morrow night,”’ 
replied, Fanny Ewing. ‘‘ We don’t intend to 
exhaust all our means of entertaining you in 
one day. ‘To-night we are to haye a dance in 
the new house, and all day to-morrow we will 
be busy fixing Julia, up to go to, ltousekeeping. 
When she gets in I shall have.fo return’ the 

: house-warming she and her brother are giving 


us to-day.. So, if you will stay, we will have } 


plenty of work for you to do, and your wages 
shall be a pecan-stew at night.” 

“I'd like to hire myself for life.on just)such 
terms.”’ 

‘Well, perhaps Julia may take, you, if she 
likes you on trial. I know you too well to make 
any such bargain.’’ 1 

««Tt’s very unkind in you, Miss Fanny, to be 
prejudicing her against-me hy such remarks. « I 
did not expect it for you,” and he shook his 
head reproachfully at the laughing girl. 

“ Are you an ‘old Texyan,’ as Wallace says?’’ 
asked Julia. 

“Tf he isn’t, he has Texas fever awfully, and 
is well-learned in his catechism,” said Fanny, 
roguishly. ‘‘ You don’t know the; Texas cate- 
chism, Julia; neither do I; but one-of| the first 
questions in it is, ‘Will you work? And the 
reply is, ‘No, I'll die first.’ ”’ 

** Miss Fanny, you slander your adopted coun- 
trymen. I shall stay here now until, E ¢onvince 
Miss: Le Roy of your falsehood: | Fil. hire my- 
self to her this moment for my board, until she 
is fairly at housekeeping, just to show her how 
a Texan can work. But here comes Big Foot, 
with another etrengthener; if I’m not mis- 
taken.” 





With a solemn dignity, which whisky could 
alone impart to him, Wallace approached’ the 
party; and said, in the same tone in which he 
might have announced the most dreadful ¢a- 
lamity, 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you is requested to 
barbectie.’’ 

‘*Qne would think he was inviting us to be 
barbecued,” said Elliot, aside’to the girls. 

‘Hello, Wallace !”’ he eried; as Wallace passed 
them a second time, having 'gone'to every group 
in the same funereal manner. “ Are you look- 
ing tor Indians, that you seem so solemn?” 

‘I’m preparing for’em, Mr. Best Elliott, and 
that's more to the purpose.” 

«You don’t mean you have got all this dinner 
up for the Camanches, do ‘you?’ said Elliott, 
who deafly loved to tease him. 

“No,sir, I don’t. I mean I’m teaching Miss 
Julia how to shoot ’em herself, so’'as she won't 
have to trust to such poor sticks as these here 
Mategorda Bay boys is, to defend her in my 
absence.”’ 

‘You got rather the worst of that,” said 
Fanny, as they rose to go to the'table that was 
spread “under the trees. 

Wallace, excited: by his: frequent draughts; 
proceeded to rélate hid bet with Ed ward respect- 
ing Julia’s shooting; ard her brother joining 
them at that moment, he was bantered by the 
merry Fanny on his skill im laying a wager. 
«You'll do for Texas; if Julia won't,” she said ; 
«for she! will not‘learn to hit a pichyune in two 
years, and she ‘will be sure to try; so Wallace 
will have to keep you in game until you learn to 
kill it -yourself; which I suspect was your design 
in layingthe wager.”’ 

«Ah! how well you read me?’ replied Ed- 
ward. 

«“ Miss Fanny judges you hy herself; she al- 
ways has an object ‘in what she does,” said 
Elliott. 

« And niy object now is té get my dinner be- 
fore the! barbecue is cold. So, cotne along.” 

«Yes, come along; and arter dinner is done, 
Miss Jule shall show ‘you ‘that shé kin hit a 
picayune now. «Or if she can't, I'll keep my 
part of the bet-tiNshe kin,” said Wallace, mar- 
shalling the whole party to seats with drunken 
soberness. 

Julia thought she had never tasted anything 
half so good as that al fresco dinner under the 
pécan trees. She entered with such zest into 
all: that was going on, that Edward looked at her 
with delighted astonishment. 

‘« Well, Big Foot, now’s the time to settle your 
wager,’’ said Hubert Elliott, after dinner. ‘* Miss 
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Le Roy, will you shoot at the picayune, this 
afternoon ?”’ 

«Of course not,” said Julia. ‘+The bet was 
that I could hit the picayune, three times out of 
five, after six months’ teaching, and I have only 
had) six days.” 

‘* Not a bit of it, Miss Le Roy,”’ replied Elliott, 
gravely. ‘+ Big Foot bet you could do it in less 
than six months, and I insist that he loses the 
wager, if you don’t doit now. Come, Big Foot, 
you need not think to get out of it in that way. 
I put you on’your honor. Didn’t you say that 
you'd bet Miss Julia could hit a picayune inless 
than six months?” 

«Well, yes, Mister Bert; but I didn’t say in 
how much less.” 

‘Never mind that. Six days is less'than six 
months, and if she doés not hit it this afternoon, 
I say you’ve lost. Here’s a bright picayune,”’ 
and he took one from his poeket as he spoke. 
“I’m going to nail it up to the boat-house door 
this minute.” 
‘No, no!” said Julia, her whole face beaming 
with fun. ‘‘If1 am to fire at a picayune, Mr. 
Elliott, it must be one of my own, not one of 
yours. I’ll agree to decide the bet now, if you'll 
agree that L may choose thé mark ” 

‘¢That’s only fair,’’ said Mr. Moreton. 

“Tm clear agin it,’ said Wallace. ‘But I 
won't spile sport, Miss Jule. if you thinks you 
kin doit. Try, and if you don’t hit, I stand 
ready to hunt for your brother {ill you! kin.”’ 

“Good for you, old Texyan,’’ (said) Hubert 
Elliott, slapping his shoulder. ““You are true 
grit, and stick to your word.” 

“Come, Fanny,’’ said Julia, “ let’s go and get 
the picayune. The pene ean measure the 
ground while we are gone.”’ 

*«Sis, what on earth do you mean? You'll 
miss it certain,’’ said Edward, as he escorted the 
girls to the house, leaving Elliott and Big Foot to 
step the distance. 

«As Wallace says, Ned, ‘I kin do it?’ Let 
@ woman alone to out-wit a man, when she 
tries:’”’ 

So saying, she ran into the hotise with Fanny, 
and, when they re-appeated a moment after; 
beth their faces were dimple@ with sach mys- 
terious smiles, that Edward saiil, 

“Well, I give it up. I don’t know whatiit is; 
but if there are two girls in it, I shall! make up 
my mind to lose a rifle to Wallace.” 

When they reached; the wharf, they found: the 
rést of the party collected. The distance’ was 
stepped off very pompously by Hubert’ Elliott; 
Fanny Ewing saying, with an arch smil¢, that he 
was anxious Big Foot should lose, so that Julia’s 





pantry might be well supplied during the time 
he hired himself to her for his board. 

‘« Hand out your picayune, Miss Le Roy,” said 
he, with great gravity. “Big Foot has loaded 
your gun, and everything is ready but the mark.” 

With equal gravity, Julia drew from her pocket 
a newspaper, and proceeded to unfold it. “You 
agreed that I might choose the picayune myself, 
and I choose the New Orlean’s Picayune, for Qc- 
tober the 1Ist,”’ she said, as she handed the double 
sheet to Hubert, with a merry little twinkle in 
her eye. 

A shout of laughter burst from all the-com- 
pany, above which was heard Big seer taf Voice, 
exclaiming, 

‘*You’ll do for Texis! You'll do for Texis ? 
I give it up. Ifthe Injuns was to come, you'd 
sarcumvent’em. ’ Or, if you didn’t, you'd begin 
agin, true grit.” 

Ina few moments, the paper was fastened ‘to 
the boat-house door, and Julia, after deliber- 
ate aim, managed to hit it, amid the jokes%6f the 
whole party. Then the ladies retired’ to’M¥s, 
Moreton’s parlor and bed-chamber, to rést' for 
the dance; and the gentlemen went to the'store, 
that Wallace: might choose his new rifle.” Big 


Foot selseted! with great’ care, and then = 


whole party ‘began to smoke. 


Ifl. 

Huser Exsiorr was the Snly sow of a Scotch 
physician, who lived ten miles higher wp’ fle 
bay thut, George Moreton did. He had been 
educated by his father with great care, until he 
was eighteen} and tlien sent back to “the old 
country’’ tobe finished. 

“Ye'll no like living there. mayhap,” his 
father had said to him; “but ye’ll be thé better 
for biding a couple o’ years among thé home 
falk.. A prairie-chicken ‘won’t thrive on the 
hills, and-ye'll come back’ with some bad, but 
much good; see that'the bad is suéh as will fall 
off, and the good such as will stick, and I'll no 
fault, yé for the siller ye'll spend.”” 

He was right! Hubert did not like life in 
Scotland, and! gladly returned to his prairic- 
home: '' But*he had often wished for more ¢con- 
genidl: companions than he found among the 
young people of the neizhborhood, and it’ was 
with feelings of unqualified pleasure that he re- 
eognized in Edward and Julia persons of his own 
elass.: Head Fanny Ewing were sworn friénds 
and opponents; they never met without an en- 
counter of wits; and the mistaken opinidn of 
their friends was'that their pliyful duarrels 
would end in earnest love. 

He spent the whole of the day after the Pecan 
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gathering, as Fanny had proposed he should, in 
assisting at the moving. Julia had brought her 
father’s library with her, and this, with her 
piano, and the portraits of both her parents, and 
some linen and silver, were the only articles she 
had retained at the sale of their household effects, 
These were quite sufficient to give an, air of re- 
finement to the plain, board house, with its un- 
plastered walls, and when, after a hard day's 
work, the four gathered round the supper-table, 
Hubert Elliott thought that life would go very 
pleasantly for him, even with such a home, if he 
could have such a woman as Julia for his wife. 

Love is a plant of rapid growth in such natures 
as his. When Julia, in the little flutter of ex, 
citement, consequent on acting the hostess for 
the first time in her new home, offered him one 
of Charlotte’s muffins, and ,asked if his coffee 
suited him, he was dreaming of the time when 
he should dare to offer her his hand and heart, 
and ask her to be his wife. 

Edward, who took to him as cordially as though 
they had been old acquaintances, now pressed 
him to stay awhile with them; and Hubert, with 
gecret joy, accepted the invitation. Julia, full 
of the novelty all around her, was busy with her 
petite menage, and thought of him only as a plea- 
santacquaintance. Days passed. One thing and 
anothor delayed Hubert’s return home, Now he 
must stay and help Edward break in a mustang 
pony for Julia; then there was to be a quilting- 
party, at which Fanny was to redeem her pro- 
mise of making the pecan-candy; and_ before 
that was over, Mr. Moreton had planned a fish- 
ing excursion, and Hubert’s presence was needed 
at that. Every one but Edward and Julia said 
that he was desperately in love, and good-na- 
turedly combined to keep him at Layacca. 

At length, there was no longer a plausible ex- 
cuse for his lingering any more, and, exacting a 
promise from Edward to visit him soon, he de- 
parted, regretting more than ever that there 
was no lady presiding over her father’s house- 
hold, because now there was no hope of inducing 
Julia to accompany her brother. 

Six months glided pleasantly by, and though 
Hubert often revisited Lavacca, and even induced 
his father to come down and see Julia, he feared 
to risk all by prematurely declaring himself, Yet 
he could not believe that Julia was ignorant of 
his passion: he felt that it was visible in all he 
said and did in her presence; his eyes spoke 
love every time they rested on her, he knew; 
and because hers gave no answering glance, he 
believed that her heart was insensible to his de- 
votion, and so he kept silent. 

Matters were in this condition when he rode 








down one fine May morning, to assist Mr. More- 
ton in a cattle hunt, He found Edward and 
Julia, Mr. and Mrs, Moreton, and Fanny Ewing, 
all at the end.of the wharf, watching a schooner 
which was rapidly nearing port. 

‘“« Ah, Elliott, my boy, you are just in time for 
the news,”’ exclaimed Edward, as he shook hands 
with him. 

‘‘No cattle-hunting to-day, nor to-morrow, 
either,’’ said Mr. Moreton, pleasantly. ‘+ More- 
ton and Le Rey have a lot of goods aboard that 
craft, and they'll be busy for a week. It’s all 
the better, however, for we'll have more of your 
company. I shan’t let you off from the hunt, 
and it won't be worth while to go back and come 
again,” 

Hubert was very willing to remain, and, sent- 
ing himself by Mrs. Moreton, began to play with 
the littée girl she held on her, lap. He had 
taught her to reply, to the question of ++ Who loves 
Bertie?’ by holding up her little mouth to be 
kissed. But the perverse little monkey, when 
he took her in his arms, on this occasion, said, 
“I don’t wan’t to kiss you; I loves Dooly, I 
does; don’t you love her too?” 

The color mounted to Hubert’s hair at.the 
question, and Mrs. Moreton’s significant smilc; 
but, before he could iapeak, Julia, who had that 
moment raised Edward’s pocket-telescope to her 
eye, exclaimed, 

«Look, Ned !—-do look! 
Dupre on the deck.” 

Her eyes, were sparkling, and her cheeks 
flushed—and Hubert felt his heart die within 
him. 

The eyes of.all were, turned to the vessel, and 
noone noticed the deathly pallor that spread over 
Hubert’s face. He knew instinctively that the 
stranger was his rival, but the very intensity of 
his despair brought him tourage to meet it; the 
sound of the rope falling on the wharf, as the 
schooner was made fast, fell on his ear like the 
rattle of the earth on the coffin-lid that hid Julia 
forever from his sight; and as he marked the 
warmth of the reception she gave to Dupre, and 
saw the graceful ease with which her welcome 
was returned, he resolved that none should ever 
know what he suffered. 

Julia was indeed glad to see Valcour Dupre. 
She had always liked him, and his presence now 
was gratifying to her vanity; for she was but a 
woman, and not above feeling flattered at his 
following her to Lavacca. Yet she felt that if 
he had really loved her, he would never have 
allowed her toleave New Orleans. Hence, though 
she received him cordially, it was as an old ac- 
quaintance. This very frankness and heartiness, 
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which sent such a pang of jealousy through Hu- 
pert Elliott's heart, was a disappointment to the 
man of the world, who would have preferred 
seeing her more timid, and less demonstrative. 
Depre had found, when it was too late, that 
he loved Julia. Never had society seemed so 
flat and dull as the winter after she left New 
Orleans. By the time spring opened, he had 
made up his mind to follow her to Texas, and 
win her back to himself and civilization. He 
believed, even yet, it would be an easy task to do 
so. He counted much on her desire to escape 
from a frontier life. He loved her as a beauti- 
ful, piquant, and elegatit woman, whom he would 
be proud to introduce a8 his wife; and that Was 


all-sufficient for him; her love, he believed, would | 


come after marriage; and though he would have 
preferred something more than this friendly wel- 
come, he was not despondent, and so returned 


her greeting with the eager empresment of a | 


lover. 

For several days Dupre remained at Lavacca. 
He gave himself freely up to the enjoyment of 
the novel life of a Texan, and rode, hunted and 
fished with Edward and Hubert just enough to 
give him an appetite for the good things which 
Charlotte delighted in preparing for the table. 
In this old servant he had atrue friend. She 
openly expressed her desire that “mars Ned 
and Miss Julia would quit a country whar ther 
wan’t but one store, and no meetin’-heuse to go 
to of Sundays.” 

During all this time Hubert suffered pains in- 
describable. 

The third day after the arrival of Valcour, 
the schooner dropped down to the mouth of the 
Matagorda Bay to take in a lot’ of hides de- 
posited there; and Edward, having occasion to 
go to her the next day, proposed to Valcour and 
Hubert to accompany ‘him in a little sail-boat, 
and spend the morning in fishing. . They were 
to return by the middle of the afternoon, and 
Julia promised them an early tea. 

They accordingly left the house about ten 
o’clock in the morning. Hubert felt an unac- 
countable depression of spirits, which he con- 
cealed, but conld not overcome. The day passed 
off pleasantly enough, however, and they had 
started for home, and were about a mile from 
the schooner, when a sudden squall capsized the 
little cockle-shell in which they were. A boat 
was dispatched from thé schooner to their as- 
sistance, and the whole party were giud enough 
to pull back, intending to take’ horses and 
return by land; but; on inquiry, they found that 
though horses were in abundance, there was a 
dearth of equipments, there being but one sad- 








dle and bridle to be had at the only house on 
the point. 

‘* We shall have to stay all night, and go back 
by water, when this gale lulls. If it was not 
that Julia will worry, I should not care,” said 
Edward, when he made the discovery. « More- 
ton will tell her, however, that we could not re- 
turn with this wind, and she will probably send 
for Miss Fanny to keep her company.” 

‘“‘T'll take the horse and ride up in the morn- 
ing,’ said Hubert. “If I start before day, I 
will get there to breakfast. I think, too, I had 
better send horses down for you; for, though 
the rain won’t last long, it will be rather hard 
work getting up against the wind, which will 
probably blow steadily all day to-morrow.” 

With this understanding, after a hearty sup- 
per, they went to bed, Dupre heartily glad to 
escape appearing before Julia ‘in the character 
of a half-drowned man,”’ as he laughingly said. 


IV. 

Epwarp had exacted'a promise from Julia 
that she should never sleep alone if he was ab- 
sent at night. When Mr. Moreton came to tell 
her that Edward could hardly return with such 
a norther blowing before morning, she asked 
him, as well as Fanny Ewing, to stay with her; 
for his wife had taken her three children the 
day before, and gone to visit her father, who 
lived about thirty miles up the bay; and Juliahad 
not yet become accustomed to the northers, and 
always feared the house would blow away when 
they were violent. But, laughing at her fears, 
he declined, and left about nine to return home, 

The girls now retired, Julia first giving her 
usual charge to Charlotte when a norther was 
blowing, ‘to look well after her fire, and see it 
was out before she went to bed.’”’ Several times 
during the night she started up, believing she 
heard her brother, and at length, finding she 
could not sleep, she dressed herself; and see- 
ing by her watch that it was nearly an hour to 
daylight, she sat down to finish a new book 
Dupre had brought out to her. 

She was soon deeply absorbed in it; so deeply 
that the wick of her candle grew long, and the 
light got dim, before she thought of snuffing it, 
As she paused to do so, she raised her eyes to 
the window and saw, pressed close against the 
glass, the face of an Indian. The horror in her 
countenance must have shown him that he was 
discovered, for before she could even draw a 
breath there burst on her ears the most awful 
sound that she had ever heard, or even con- 
ceived uf; a sound which, once listened to, can 
never be forgotten—the terrible war-whoop. 
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Ifer first thought was to reach Fannys. She 
sprang up, and, in her agitation, knocked over 
the candlestick, extinguishing the candle. It 
was well she did, for otherwise she would prob- 
ably have been instantly killed by the shower of 
balls that dashed through the window, crushing 
it in like paper. 

“The wharf! the wharf!’’ exclaimed Fanny. 
«Get into the boat and push off out of their reach,”’ 

Rushing out the back door, they met Charlotte 
coming from her kitchen. The three now crossed 
the garden, leaped the fence at the back of it, 
and in a minute more would have reached a lit- 
tle boat that was always kept hid at Julia’s bath- 
house, wlien suddenly an arrow whizzed past 
them, and told them that they were discovered. 
Fanny's white night-dress had revealed them. 
A second’ shaft, better aimed, buried itself in 
Fanny's shoulder. At the same momenta third 
struck her hip, and she sank to the ground. 

“Run, Julia, run! T cannot walk; but you 
can get to the boat!" she gasped. 

Julia‘s only reply was a stern order to Char- 
lotte-te take up Fanny's feet, and placing her 
own hands under the wounded girl's arms, they 
half carried and half dragged her along until 
théy'reached the head of the wharf. But here 
Julia's strength gave out, and at the same in- 
stant a huge Indian came up and seized Julia as 
though she had been a child of five years old, 
and carried her off, struggling hopelessly to a 
clump of pecan-trees. 

The savage now gave a quick whistle, which 
was answered by another. A moment after, 
Julia found herself transferred to the keeping of 
a woman, while her captor glided swiftly back 
to assist in the plunder of the warehouse. 

In a little while it was not only sacked, but in 
flames. Julia, as she sat, closely guarded, could 
hear the savage shouts as house after house in 
in the little settlement was fired Shuddering 
with horror, she covered her face, at first, with 





her hands; then remembering Fanny and Char- 
lotte, she looked toward the wharf, for the burn- 
ing houses made the sky as bright as at noon- 
day; but not a vestige of either could be seen. 
The bath-house stood untouched, however, and 
a faint hope began to dawn in her heart that 
Charlotte might have been able to drag Fanny 
to it and escape in the boat; but it was quenched 
as soon as it rose, fora party of savages at that 
moment rushed down the wharf, and she saw 
the boat glide from the house and only one person 
in it, and that was.a man, 

By sunrise the Indians had gathered all the 
plunder they could carry, and were ready, for 
their march, Julia at first had flattered her- 
self with the hope that, if they lingered into, the 
day, she might be rescued ; but as she noticed 
their numbers, now that they were collected to- 
gether, she realized that no force large enough 
to uppose them could be immediately collected. 
When she thought of her brother, of Hubertsand 
of Valcour, and that they might return and 
fall victims to the fury of her captors, she 
prayed that the savages might start at once, 

When she recovered, she found herself lying 
on a blanket, while the Indian woman stood be- 
side her, bathing her face with water. The man 
who had captured her, meantime, held « horse 
by. the bridle, and he now made signs to her 
that she must mount. Weak and trembling, she 
shook her head, and pointing to his knife, which 
hung from his belt, made # sign to, kill her at 
once. His only reply was to pick her up and 
place her on the horse, which proved to be: her 
own mare, Wyema, Ilolding her with one arm 
in the saddle, he motioned to a boy who stood 
beside him to take the reins and Jead the horse: 
The boy obeyed, and the little party, making ‘a 
detour round the settlement, joined the main 
body of the Indians, half a mile beyond it, and 
began a rapid march northwardly, 

(TQ BE CONCLUDED.) 
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“ Tere are the tracks of her little feet, 
And here is a tiny shred 

Of her flossy frock, the roses sweet 
Stole away as she fied; 

And this is a knot of ribbon fair, 

That bound a braid of her sunny hair, 

“T have been following many a day, 
The little feet in the sand ; 

I have been wandering all the way, 
Into a stranger land ; 

T have been calling, yet never a word 

But the echo of my sad voice is heard. 





“Can you tell me aught of the little feet, 
Leading beyond your door? 

Cau you tell me aught of the maiden sweet, 
Strangely gone before? 

For, oh! my questioning heart wil] break ! 

Sinking in'sorrow for her sweet sake!” 

“You see a footpath that climbs the hill, 
CTear as a silver thread ; 

Beyond is a city, all white and still— 
The city ofthe dead. 

There you will find the little feet, 

Resting under the daisies sweet.” 
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Tuere was foreign blood in her veins; any- 
body could see that, not only by her dark little 
foreign face, and big, uncanny, scornful black 
eyes, but by her scornful ways, and queer, high- 
handed fashions, that were so different from other 
people. I have seen a great many English, and 
Irish, and Scotch girls in my time, and I never 
saw an English, or Irish, or Scotch girl, who 
could flare up, and fly into a passion and out of 
onéin a breath, as Fulvia Desmond could, and be 
s¢! daring in a high-handed, scornful way. She 
never seemed to care for what people said, or to 
be afraid of anything in the wide world; and 
many a time since I first began to understand 
her, have I beeu thankful that I did not do the 
poor forlorn young creature any greater injus- 
tiee than to think at times that her neglected 
childhood had made her something uncaring for 
the feelings of those about her. Yes, there was 
foreign blood in her veins, and I said so to my- 
self the very first instant I set eyes upon her; 
and I found out, very soon afterward, that I had 
not been mistaken. 

I am an old woman now, but I have not 
forgotten, and don’t think I shall ever forget 
the night she came to Ballomuith, which was 
the name of Mr. Alexander Muith’s estate in 
the North of Ireland, and where I had been 
living for many a year as nurse ard house- 
keeper to Mr. Muith’s nephew and niece, who 
were his adopted children. It’s as fresh in my 
mind this minute as ever it was—the way that 
strange, young thing marched into the old din- 
ing-hall, where I was sitting with the children, 
before the big peat fire, in the huge old fire- 
place. It was mid-winter, and a bad enough 
night at that; and we had had no warning what- 
ever of her coming, until we heard the stage 
sloughing through the mud in the road, and then 
stop before the door for some one to get out, and 
were just wondering who it could be, when the 
door opened, and she marched in, looking as un- 
concerned as if she did not care whether we 
expected her or not. And she didn’t care either, 


for she told us so afterward, and certainly she 
did not look as, if she cared much when she 
walked up to Alexander, and spoke to him, look- 
ing straight into his face, with her big, scornful 
black eyes. 
“T am Fulvia Desmond,’ she says to him, 
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“and Mr. Alexander Muith sent me here to be 
taken care of.”’ 

Whereupon my Alexander began to laugh in 
his light-hearted way. (I always call the chil- 
dren by their Christian names, and I am not 
likely to do otherwise, considering that they have 
been like my own flesh and blood all their lives, 
and, though Alex was twenty-four at the time, 
and Cathie nearly twenty, they were always ‘the 
children’ with me.) 

‘«« And I am sure we are glad to see you, Miss 
Fulvia Desmond,” he said, laughing as hard ag 
he could; and we are mych obliged to uncle 
Alexander for doing us so much honor, Welcome 
to Ballomuith. Cathie, this is Miss Fulvia Des- 
mond—Miss Fulvia Desmond, this is. nurse Fer- 
guson, who has taken care of us singe Mr. Muith 
declined the pleasurable task about twenty. years 
ago.” 

She did not say a word—just looked at. him, 
and then turned round to Cathie, who had risen 
to greet her. 

Cathie was like Alex in her warm-hearted 
Irish way, and she went to the queer little crea; 
ture, and would have kissed her, but ,Fulvia Des- 
mond made no attempt to meet her, and there 
was not a shadow of any feeling but deliberate 
curiosity in her black eyes; so, Cathie stopped 
half-way, blundering out a few good-natured 
words, and then broke down. 

It was a bad enough beginning, and the rest 
of the evening seemed to promise.a worse ending. 
Miss Fulyia Desmond would not talk, but sat 
silent, on one of the broad, old-fashioned foot- 
stools, and stared into the fire. Mr, Alexander 
Muith had sent no letter of explanation, and all 
that we learned was, that when her mother, who 
was a Frenchwoman, had died a month before in 
Boulogne, he had.come for her, and sent her to 
Ballomuith. 

Cathie was full of pity when she told us this, 
and she spoke out and told her so in the straight- 
forward way I have always taught,the children 
to have ; for, as, 1 haye said to them.often, it is 
better to risk not being understood, than risk 
losing the chance of saying a kind word to those 
who need it, 

But, when Cathie sympathized with her over 
her mother’s death, and said she was sorry, the 
girl looked up from the fire a minute, and stared 
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at her with a queer look in her eyes, that was 
like a flash of fire. 

«1 wasn't sorry,’ she said, quite coolly. ‘I 
was glad. She was a bad woman,” 

I had my doubts from that moment about that 
mother of hers. Jt was not natural for a young 
thing, little more than a child, to have the hard, 


‘defiant look Fulvia Desmond had; and it was 


quite natural that, the neglect of, a.bad mother 
should have made.a neglected child reckless and 
bitter-natured ; so, if I did not like Fulvia Des- 
mond, after hearing her make that speech, I did 
not blame her much. And, when Mr. Alexan- 
der Muith took it into his,erochetty head to write 
tous from Dublin, I found out Il had not been 
wrong in suspecting what 1 did. .Her mother 
had been the worst of bad women. She had ran 
away from her husband with a French officer, 
when Fulvia was a baby, and the child had been 
dragged through all her shameful wanderings, 
more because she could not easily get rid of her, 
than because she had any feeling for the poor, 
little forsaken thing., It was not a wonder that 
the child was proud, and obstinate, and suspi- 
cious, 

“She used to beat me,’’. she told us onee, in 
her deliberate fashion. ‘‘ She beat me onee with 
a horse-whip, that, belonged to one of the men 
who used to;come to see us, and she beat me till 
the blood was running down my back; and! when 
I fought, and tried to strike her again, the man 
laughed—he laughed at me.’’ And she stamped 
her vicious little foot, with her eyes all in a 
blaze, ‘ 

Such speeches as these were the key-notes to 
her whole nature. The shame and misery of her 
childhood had left traces in every feeling she 
had, Baby, as, she had, been, she! had félt the 
full sting of her wretched, outcast life,:perhiaps 
because the degradation around, her had/made 
her overwise. 

Since I first came to Ballomuith myself, when 
Cathie-was a baby, and Alexander not more than 
four years old, Mr. Alexander Muith had not 
been to see us. more than;a,dozen times, and, 
after Fulvia came,,we; heard, nothing from him, 
beyond the explanatory letter, .which was as 
short and business-like as.possible,. The girl had 
money from, her, father, he said, and she was to 
be taker good care of. Alexander was old enough 
to act as the head of our Jittle family, and there 
the matter seemed to end, as far.as the old gen- 
tleman was concerned; but, he was.an eccentric 
old fellow, and we had learned to understand 
him; so we did not trouble him with any further 
inquiries, and went, on as usual, living in our 
quiet way. I often used to wonder how it would 





have been if I had not cared for the children as 
I did, or if some other woman had been chosen 
to take my place. Ballomuith was a great, bar- 
ren, Uncultivated estate, and the House, as the 
people called it, was ag huge, and rambling, and 
barren a place as could be; so we had lived in a 
queer, lonely, independent sort of fashion. But 
Fulvia D d's ing made a little change. 
In course of time, when we began to understand 
her qheer ways, she was a grent deal of company 
for us. She had seen so much of the world, in 
her wandering, vagabond life, that nothing was 
new to her, and, indeed, she sometimes startled 
me with the odd stories she told ; but she always 
told them innocently, I know, and I was not 
afraid that anything she would say could harm 
Cathie. Many a time after she came to Ballo- 
muith, did we sit by the peat-fire and listen to 
her telling about the satins, and velvets, and 
diamonds, and fine things the people wore who 
crowded about the little tables in her mother’s 
house, to play cards and dice (she had queer 
French names for the games) for piles of gold 
pieces: She used ‘to eveep to the door, and 
watch them, she said, an@, sometimes, as the men 
came out, they would foss'her money, but her 
mother always took it from her. 

But she never told such stories before Alex, 
1 noticed. I used to i'thimk, sometimes, that 
she did not like him, for''thuugh she made 
friends with Cathie in time, she never made 
friends with Alex, and never even altered" her 
scornful way toward him. But that Alex 
liked her it was very easy to see. In his stay- 
at-home, careless life, he had seen very few 
women except the red-cloaked colleens, who rode 
to market in their jaunting ears, with butter and 
eggs to sell; and Fulvia Desmond’s high-handed 
way was the very thing to take the fancy of my 
light-hearted, easy-natured Alex. She was so 
passionate and imperious,and cared so little 
for him that, of course, man-like, he was ready 
to let her trample on him if she chose, and never 
lose 4 touch of his gay good temper. And then 
there was an odd sort of fascination about the 
girl. ‘Her mother’s French blood showed itself 
in @ hundred different ways, but, most of all, in 
her looks and her fondness for dress. She had 
never been stinted in dress, it was easy to see, 
for when hér trunks came they were loaded with 
French finery of all kinds—queer little high- 
heeled slippers, all rosettes and big buckles, such 
as we had only seen in old-fashioned pictures, 
though they were new-fashioned enough, it 
seemed; queer, oddly-made dresses, trimmed, 
and trained, and puffed out in a way that made 
us open our ignorant eyes; and such boxes full 
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of ribbons, and velvets, and laces, as Cathie 
could never have worn in a dozen years. But 
Fulvia wore them every day, though very few peo- 
ple ever saw her beside we three and the servants. 
And she was generous enough with them, too. 
She would give them to Cathie, and took as 
much pride in dressing the girl up to her fanci- 
ful notions as Cathie took in being dressed; but 
though she always was sweet and pretty enough, 
no dressing ever made Cathie look like Fulvia. 
She had not her odd, fiery ways and quick ro- 
tions to begin with, and though . Fulvia always 
looked better for her high-heeled French shoes, 
with their buckles and rosettes, and her grand 
French dresses, with their trimmings and fur- 
belows, I always thought Cathie seemed more 
at home in the plain frocks I had always seen 
her wear. 

But the sharp tongue, and black eyes, and 
fantastic dresses, bewitched Alex until his 
head was. almost turned. He had been used to 
spending nearly all his time out of doors, shoot- 
ing and fishing; but after Fulvia came he began 
to remain more at -home,.and, if he went out, 
never stayed long, and mever came honie with- 
out bringing his game to her. But she never 
treated him very well,iand often treated him 
very ill, And yet she was by mo means ill-na- 
tured toward the rest of us. She would quarrel 
with Cathie sometimes, and -quarrel with me, 
but she was always passionately affectionate, and 
alwnys ready to make sacrifices; and I never 
knew her to break her word in my life. She 
had strange, independent. notions, too, though 
we never found them out unless by the merest 
accident, as it seemed, for she was very apt to 
keep what she thought to herself, when it was 
not anybody's business. 

** How old is he?’ she asked Cathie, abruptly, 
one day, making) a little half-contemptuous' ges- 
ture towards Aléx,ms, he was leaving the room. 

‘‘He is twenty-four,’ Cathie answered, sur- 
prisedly. ‘‘ Why, 'Fulvia?”’ 

‘I was wondering why he stays here,” was 
her short answer. 

«Stays here!’’ saysCathie. innocently. “* Where 
should he stay but here? We have lived at Bal- 
lomuith ever since Mr. Alexander Muith first 
began, to take care of us.” 

‘‘Take care of you!’’ repeated Fulvia, with 
her most scornful face. ‘(1 should think he 


could.take care of himself—he’s old enough. 
Bah!’ 

Cathie opened her eyes in a sort of trouble. 
She was a little afraid of these scornful words 
of Fulvia’s. Hug | 

** You—you are not angry, Fulvia, are you?” 





she stammered. ‘ Not angry with Alex, I mean. 
I don’t quite understand you.” 

Fulyia turned her shoulder upon her stiap- 
pishly, and held her bit of a slipper over the fire 
to warm. 

‘* No,” she said. 
with him for? 
him: He has nothing to do with me.” 

But being a little out of patience with her, I 
fired up a trifle myself, and spoke out. 

“Then, if you are not vexed with Alex, 
what do you snap at'Him for?’ I said. “Snap 
at those who fret you, and not ‘at those who 
don’t. You are too'ready with your tongue, it 
seems to me, Fulvia Desmond.”’ 

She turned upon me like fire, with her big 
black eres all in a blaze. 

“Mind your own business!’ she says, as 
vicious ‘as you’ please. “‘f don’t want ‘you to 
meddle with me.” 

But I did not care for that, for IT knew it was 
nothing but temper, and she bore me no ill-will; 
and, for the matter of that, before ten minutes 
were out it was all blowh over. But for two or 
three days after she scarcely condescended to 
notice Alex, and was ‘so ill-natured with him 
that he got quite discouraged, and came to me 
for comfort, as he always did. 

It was the day after she had spoken to Cathie 
that he came to me as I was sewing, in my small 
sitting-room, and he threw himself on the floor 
at my feet, and laid his head on my lap, as he 
had a fashion of doing. 

‘Faith, but she’s a vixen!’’ he said, in his 
light-hearted fashion, but I knew he was vexed 
in the face of it. ‘She's a vixen, isn’t she, 
Norah ?” 

Who?” Tasked, pretending to be as careless 
as he was, 

Who?’ says he. ‘* Who but Miss Fulvia, to 
be sure. What other vixen have we here but 
Miss Fulvia, and ien’t she vixen enough entirely 
for one establishment?” with ‘4 nonsensical bit 
of a brogue, 4 


«« What ‘should I be angry 


“Oh!” I answeréd; “if it’s Her you’ re talki 
about.’ I wouldnt) mind’ anything she says 
She doesn’t mieati’ any great’ harm, though she's 
sour enough sometimes.” 

“« Aye!’ says he, sharply ; ‘and sweet enough. 
too.”’ 

I looked down “at him in a minute, and he 
raised his eyés''to’ mine, and half laughed is 
spite of the fret that was on his handsor 
face. 

« Aye!’’ T said, sharply, too, for my heart way 
in my mouth, through a new thought that cami¢ 
to me all ofa sudden. ‘* You don't mean to say 


I don’t care anything about 
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that you’ve been simple enough to take a fancy 
to her, Alex Muith?” 

He laughed again, with the fret still on his 
white forehead, under the yellow curls. 

“Just that simple, Norah, avourneen,’’ was 
his answer. ‘‘ Just simple enough ‘to love the 
little vixen desperately, but not so simple as to 
think she cares enough for me even to be 
civil.” 

Well, this was a sort of blow to me, to'tell the 
truth, though I ought to have had sense enough 
to see how things were going on; but somehow 
this was the first time I had thought of my boy's 
being more than a boy, and old enough to care 
for pretty faces, after man-fashion. 

But though this was the first time we talked 
about Fulvia Desmond in such a manner, it was 
not the last. As time went on, Alex seemed to 
care for her more, and she, for her part, seemed 
only to care for him less. She slighted him a 
dozen times in a day, and sometimes'treated him 


so badly that I could: not understand it, for she j. 


was, heart and soul, fond of Cathie. Living as 
we did, alone in the big, old, half-empty barracks 
of a house, and with so few people about us, of 
course we were nearly altogether dependent on 
each other for amusement; and when she was 
in the humor, Fulvia Desmond could have 
cheered up a wilderness’ with her fantastic, 
whimsical nonsense; but she never tried to 
amuse Alex. She could dress; and dance, and 
tell stories, and chatter like a jay for Cathie and 
I, when we were alone together, but she was 
always scornful and indifferent to Alex. 

“T’m out of heart to-day, Norah, acushla,”’ 
he would say to me every now and then, for 
though I was getting to be an elderly woman, 
the children still held to their old pet names 
for me. ‘‘I’m out of heart to-day, Norah, 
acushla, Her ladyship is sharper than :éver.”’ 
And then he would laugh, but his fair face was 
never quite free from the fret even when he 
laughed the most, 

But, though he bore it patiently for a long 
time, one day he took her to.task about it, 

** You don’t like me, Cousin Fulvia,’’ he said 
to her, half in jest, as usual, ‘* You don't liké me 
even well enough to be civil—asking pardon for 
saying so. I should like to know what I have 
done, if it pleases you to tell me?” 

She opened her big, scornful eyes wide, and 
stared at him as if it would be a condescension 
to answer him; but she did answer him, not- 
withstanding. 

‘* You don’t know what you are talking abont,”’ 
she said, not as politely as she might have done. 
‘You haye done nothing. Nothing you could do 





would have anything to do with me. I don’t 
care anything at all about you.” 

«Thank you,” he answered, looking a trifle 
pale or so, and knitting his forehead, for she 
had raised his temper at last. ‘I suppose that 
means I'm not worth the troubling after.” 

‘‘Tt means whatever you choose to think it 
means,’’ she said, viciously, ‘‘or it means nothing 
at all. I tell you I don’t care anything at all 
about it.”’ 

‘Very well,” said Alex. ‘Ifthat’s it, I won't 
trouble youngainy I will keep out of your way, 
Miss Fulvia Desmond.’’ 

I was sitting on the other side of the fire, and 
looked up at this, and was surprised to see that 
she was pale, too;°and I had an idea that she 
had turned pale-qll of a sudden, but she looked 
angry enough, and gave her little foot a bit of a 
stamp on the hearth-flag. 

‘* You don’t trouble me, I tell you,”’ she said. 
“You couldn't trouble me if you tried.”’ 

Now I knew there was something at the bot- 
tom of this. If she had been a different girl, I 
should have thought that maybe she had some 
little spite against him; but there never was any 
spite in Fulvia, if she did havea temper; and 
so I was sure there must be a reason for her dis- 
like for Alex, and so I watched her, Wut for 
several days I found out! mothing. Alex kept 
out. of her way. as he said-he would. He began 
to fish and shoot again, as he used to do, stay- 
dng out »whole days, and never even coffing 
homé.to his meals; and when he did come home 
he scarcely took any notice of her ‘at all, but 
would go whistling by her through the house, as 
if she bad never been about. 

But one night, going accidentally into her 
room, as T epened the door I heard the sound of 
low, passidnate sobbing, and advancing toward 
the fire, found Fulvia crouched down in one cor- 
ner of a big chair, crying, with her head resting 
on her arms. 

She started up when she saw me, and finding 
that she could not hide the truth, spoke to me 
angrily. 

‘* What do-you want?” she said. ‘I wish 
you would let me alone.” 

I was determined ‘to sift the matter to the 
bottom, so I walked to the door and shut it, and 
then came back again deliberately and sat down. 

“T want to know what you are crying for, 
Fulvia Desmond,” I said. 

«Tam not crying,” she answered, boldly. 

«“That’s not true,’”’ I answered her back. 
«You are crying. or you were when I came in; 
and as I was put here to take care of you, J 
mean to know the reason why.”’ 
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«You'll have to find out for yourself; then,” 
she said, sullenly; and then all at once she 
broke down, and dashed her face on to her 
folded arms, and began to cry again. “I wish 
I was dead!’ she cried out. ‘(I wish I had 
never been born! I wish I could die this 
minute!” 

* You'd better not wish that,’ I said, dryly. 
*: You might be sorry if your wish was granted. 
You are not exactly in a fit condition to die this 
minute.” 

‘It doesn’t matter,” she said, passionately. 
‘Who cares? Who would care if I died to- 
night? Cathie might for a day or so, but no- 
body else would.” 

I did not take any notice of this speech, be- 
cause I thought best to let if pass; so I turned 
quietly to the subject I wantéd: to clear up. 

‘What made you quarrel with Alex the other 
day?” I said. ‘He is always good-natured 
enough with you.” 


“I didn't quarrel with him,’’ she answered. 


««Why can’t he let me alone?” 

«« He never troubles you,’’ I said. 

She stopped erying, all in a minute, and lifted 
her face up, and looked at me. 

«You don’t know what you are talking about 
now,” she said. ‘I am not Catharine Muith; 
I am Fulvia Desmond.”’ 

«I don’t ‘see where there need to be 4 differ- 
ence,”’ I said. 

‘Difference !’’ she spiot with her face:on 
fire. ‘1 don’t see how the two could be alike.” 

Why not?’ I asked her, feeling puzzled, 
_ though I knew I was coming to the secret. 

‘“Men don’t speak to her as they speak to 
me,” she said, flaring up. ‘‘ She has not lived 
as I have, dragged about among had men and 
women all her life. She has not the:black blood 
in her veins that I have. Her mothe? was not 
an outcast, with a mark of shame branded on 
her forehead. She is Catharine Muith, and I~ 
well, IT am Fulvia womans, and that is saying 
enough,.’’ 

I had got to the bottom of the secret now, and 
having got ‘to the bottom of it, sedrcely knew 
what to say. It was bitter shame, it seemed, 
not a girl’s whim or ‘petty ‘spite; it was the/re- 
membrance of her neglected childhood, the burn- 
ing, shamefal wrong that had been done to her, 
that made her passionate and bitter. 

“‘T have seen men speak to my mother,” she 
went, on, with her face buried on her arms, and 
her black hair hanging over them, ‘‘and I knew 
what their fine speeches meant, if I was a child. 
They used to laugh and jeer at her, when her 
back was turned, and sneer at the wrinkles and 





paint on her face; and once I saw her sit before 
her mirror and cry, with the tears running down 
her cheeks over the powder and rouge, because 
she heard them. It was the only time I ever 
felt sorry for her, but I did feel sorry fot her 
then, and I made up my mind that no man should 
jeer at me, or make me listen tohim. He’—ghe 
meant Alex—‘knows 1 am not like Cathie, and 
I hate him for it. I hate him!” 

She was shaking all over with sobs; and when 
I tried to comfort her, I knew very well that no- 
thing I could say would have any effect. She 
had cherished her bitter thoughts too long to be 
reasoned out of them in a night, so I said very 
little, though what I did say was to the point; 
and at last she sobbed and raged herself quiet, 
with her face still hidden. 

‘* And then what does he stay here for?” she 
broke out resentfully. ‘‘He is not a child, he 
isa man. What right has he to let Mr. Muith 
take care of him? He is old enough to take care 
of himself, and not live here, from year to year, 
hunting and fishing, and spending other peo- 
ple’s money. I am only a woman; but I would 
not live here if I had no money of my own. I 
don’t blame Cathie; but I only came to Ballo- 
muith, because I wanted to hide away fromevery- 
body, and be out of the way of the world: A 
man has no right to live as he is doing—and that 
makes me hate him, too.”’ 

I did not say very much in answer to that 
speech either. I had determined to leave every- 
thing to Alex, and, perhaps, I was not really 
sorry for the last part of her outbréak. Thad 
cared so much for the children, and so much’ for 
Alex, particularly, that I had sometimes secretly 
wished he was more ambitious, and less ensy- 
natured, Not that I could blame him exactly, 
for Mr. Alexander Muith had taken him so com- 
pletely in charge, all kis life, and seemed to set 
aside so completely any idea of his working for 
a living, that it would scarcely have been natural 
for him to be other than careless and easy-going. 

1 dil mot ‘even wait for the next day to tell 
Alex how matters were standing. I went to him 
in his room that very night, after I left Fulvia, 
and répeated to him word for word what she 
had said. 

He turned pale then in real earnest, and 
began to walk up and down the floor, and walked 
so for fully five minutes, before he said a word, 
but he turned round at last, and broke the si- 
lence. 


«That's it, is it?” he said. “I can’t stand 


that, Norah. I can’t stand that, upon my soul. 
You must help me, Norah, dear, and tell me 
what to do.”” And there were actually drops of 
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perspiration on his forehead, as he dropped into 
his chair again, and hid his face in his hands. 

It scarcely matters telling now what we said 
to each other during the rest of the time we 
stayed together. It is quite sufficient at present 
to say, that we made some plans of our own, 
and that, after I left him, he sat down and wrote 
a long letter to Mr. Alexander Muith in Dublin. 

He did not alter his manner toward Fulvia 
much, though, for the next two or three days, 
he was not quite so indifferent to her pre- 
sence, and certainly she did not alter her man- 
ner toward him at all. She was as high-handed 
and scornful as ever, and had as little jo say. 
She wasnot even as good-natured toward Cathie, 
and once or twice she snapped at me more 
viciously than I had ever known her to do be- 
fore; but I set it all down to her trouble, and 
passed it over. 

She was in one of her worst. moods one night, 
when we were all sitting together in the old, 
dining-hall, and, after making two or three vi- 
cious speeches, she stopped talking altogether, 
and had been sitting in silence for half an hour, 
staring into the fire with that queer expression 
in her big, black, foreign-looking eyes, when Alex, 
who had been out all day, came in with a letter 
from Dublin in his hand. He was rather pale, 
and the old fret was on his fair face, so he tossed 
the letter to me, and flung himself into a chair. 

“It’s done, Norah creena,”’ he said, trying to 
smile. ‘‘It’s as you said it would be; but I am 
going for all that.’ 

Cathie looked up with a start, and I fancied 
Fulvia started too,. but she did not raise her 
black eyelashes for all that. 

Going!’ said Cathie. *‘ And where is it you 
are going to, Alex, dear ?”’ 

Alex looked at Fulvia Desmond -for a minute, 
and then answered her; ' 

“‘To Australia, Cathie,’ he said. “What dd 
you think of that f’’ 

Cathie broke into a little cry, and sat up star- 
ing at him with a frightened face. 

‘* You.are not in real earnest, Alex,’’ she burst 
out. ‘¢¥ou canadt mean what you say. You 
are joking us.”*: 

He shook his yellow curls back from his fore- 
head, still looking at Fulvia. 

“ Not.a bit of it, mavourneen,”’ he said. ‘+ Not 
a taste of a joke. Iam in earnest this time. I 
am going to Australia, for cousin Fulvia’s sake.”’ 

Fulvia did start then in honest truth, and she 
changed ‘color too, but shedid not look at him, 
and he went on talking, and the queer part of it 
was, that though he was talking to Cathie he was 
watching Fulvia all the time. 

Vou. LXIV.—4 





+‘*T am going for Miss Fulvia’s sake, Cathie,” 
he said; “and it was she put it into my head to 
go, though she never said a word to me about it. 
Fulvia thinks a man has no right to live the life 
I have been living, and she is right. I have been 
an idle sort of a good-for-nothing, but I am going 
to try to behave myself better, because you see 
I care for Fulvia, though she does not care fur 
me, and never will. I love Fulvia, though she 
does not love me; and I would go to the wide ; 
world’s eid towin a good word from. Fulvia, 
though Fulvia would rathpr die than look at me 
this minute, and would give.old Lion in his ken- 
nel, out im the court-yard there, a hundred good 
words, where she would not give me one if I 
went down on my knees to ask her for it.” 

If I. were to live a hundred years I should 
never forget Fulvia Desmond's face as it was that 
minute. It was white as death, and though her 
eyes were fixed steadily on the peat fire, they 
were like burning coals themselves. There were 
little black lines on her forehead, too, and her 
mouth was set hard. I saw'this ‘for a minute, 
while Alex was speaking, and thén there was 1 
little rustle and a rush, and she had run out of 
the room, and banged the door after her. 

Well, here was an end of that night ; but, two 
or three days after, Mr. Alexander Muith came 
down to Ballomuith, froftY Dublin, in a towering 
passion. His answer to Alex's letter had shown 
that he was angry; but even I had not expected 
that he would be as wild as he was. He stormed 
at Alex as if he was franti¢é. He had chosen to 
bring him up like a gentleman, he said, and he 
should not make a fool of himself now. Ballo- 
muith would belong to him some day, and so 
would his own property, and cn the interest he 
might amuse himself as he pleased ; he might 
travel or stay at home, but he should not throw 
himself away in any Australian bush, like a beg“ 
garly adventurer, or do anything else. 

«¢You’re a fool, sir!’ he said, when ‘Alex 
tried to reason the matter. ‘‘ You are worse 
you're a madman: You ought to be locked up 
in a mad-nouse, and put into a straight-jacket. 
I choose to have one gentleman in the family, 
and I am going to have one; and if you are not 
willing to fill the position, you can go to Aus- 
tralia or to the devil; and I will find some one 
who will fill it, for you don’t get'a shilling from 
me—so there the matter ends.” 

Of course, this was rather embarrassing for 
Alex, for he had nowhere else to look to, but his 
love for Fulvia had given him new ideas about 
life; so he held firm to his resolve, and told Mr. 
Muith that he meant to hold to it as a matter of 
conscience. And he was in earnest, too, for he 
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was a brave-natured fellow, my Alex, and had only 
needed a touch to set his feet on the right track ; 
and once having taken to it, he was not the one 
to falter before a bit of trouble. 

‘TI have been a good-for-nothing, Norah,’’ he 
had said to me, ‘‘ but somehow | never thought 
of it before; and now I feel ashamed of myself, 
and I can’t go back, even if I lose Fulvia her- 
self.”’ 

Through all the two or three days’ trouble that 
followed the old gentleman’s coming, Fulvia had 
nothing to say, and kept out of the way as much 
as she could. But, through watching closely, 
IT could see a queer change in her. She did not 
look like herself, and I noticed that she had 
scarcely any appetite at all, though she made 
pretence enough of eating. There was an odd look 
about her mouth, too. I always could read her 
moods by the way she had.of setting her mouth, 
80 that there was a little hard line about each 
corner, and there was this look about it from 
morning till, night. But she took no notice of 
Alex, only walked about stiff and quiet, and said 
nothing. Between Cathie and her there was a 
sort of coldness, though I always thought ithe 
fault lay more on Cathie’s side than on Fulvia’s 
this time. The fact was, Cathie blamed her for 
the way she had treated Alex, and blamed her, 
too, for being the cause of his going away, for 
Alex had been Cathie’s idol, and she could not 
bear the idea of losing him, and fretted dread- 
fully. 

“It is all her fault:that he is going into the 
world without a friend, Norah,’’ she would say. 
“IT used to care for Falvia, but I shall never 
care for her again if Alex leaves us.”’ 

Indeed, between the four of them, I had a 
hard time of it, for what with the old gentle- 
man growling, Cathie fretting, and Fulvia walk- 
ing about like a ghost, there was no peace to be 
had. 

Bat it was settled at last, though it was set- 
tled miserably enough for poor Alex. He was 
to. go away as soon as he could get ready, and was 
to expect nothing more from his uncle, who went 
back to Dublin as soon asever he found he could 
not frighten him out of his resolution, . And so 
we began to make preparations between us, Cathie 
and I, and Alex made preparations, too, and 
Fulvia looked on without a word for two or three 
weeks. 

But one night, after she had been sitting over 
the fire for a long time, as usual, she got up from 
her place all at once, and came to the table 
where Cathie was sewing with me. 


‘“¢ Let me help you,” she said, abruptly. “I 


can sew well enough. Let me do something.” 





All the time I had lived there I had never 
seen Cathie fire up as she did at that minute. 

“No!” she said. ‘ You shall not help. You 
shall not set a stitch on, Fulvia Desmond. But 
for you we had no need to have the work to do. 
It’s your doing, and it’s you that’s to blame if 
Alex never comes back again, and dies thou- 
sands of miles away without seeing any of us.’” 

It seemed as if every drop of blood died out 
of Fulvia’s face. She just stood up fora minute, 
straight by the table, and ‘1s still ay death, and 
then she went back to ber seat again without 
uttering a word. And sne did not utter a word 
for thrge hours after. It was a fierce battle she 
had with herself, I knew, when all was over, 
still as she sat, and steadfast as she looked. J 
thought, for my part, that she was going to sit 
there all night. I should not have been at all 
surprised if she had done so. Cathie had been 
gone to bed full an"hour, and Alex and I had 
been talking together for a long time, and she was 
still sitting there when Alex got up to go, too, and 
he had bidden her good-night, and reached the 
door before she said a word. ‘But as he lid his 
hand upon the handle, IT saw her face’ flash up 
and turn white, and her breast began to lieave, 
and then all in a miunte it seemed she sprang 
up and turned on him like some wild, hunted 
thing at bay. 

«Stay !’’ shesaid. ‘“Come back! Norah, make 
him.come back.” 

He was face to face with her in a minute, 
though he was even more bewildered than I 
was nt first; but the’ moment’ he eamé back I 
saw what was the matter, and how it was all 
going to end. 

*¢ You shall not go away !’’ she cried out, pant- 
ing, and trembling, and sobbing all at once. 
‘You’ shall not go. They shall not blame me 
for that; they shall not dare to doit. Besides, 
I cannot bear it: either?’ catching her breath 
and holding her clenched hand hard against her 
heart. “If you are ‘going away becatse you 
love me, stay because you love me! I would not 
tell you before, but now—now I must tell you, 
because it wou.d kill me to hide it: I love you, 
too. I would die for you. I will do anything 
you say I must do. I will give up everything. 
I have been bad enough, but I give up now. 
Only doh’t go away; or, if you must go, take me 
with: you, if it is to the world’s end. ° I’ leve 
you—yes, I love you; and if you leave mel shail 
go mad or die!’ Andshe fell upon her knees, 
burying her face in her arms upon the footstool, 
and trembling like a leaf. 

I) never dreamed of such a tempest beifg’ in 
the girl’s nature, fiery as I knew she wag. She 
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had broken down utterly at last, and was more 
at his mercy than any other girl could possibly 
have been. 

Alex was down on the hearth beside her in a 
second, and had her in his arms, and was kiss- 
ing her as if he had gone crazy, and calling her 
all the frantic love names in the world, and 
coaxing her like achild; while she, poor, wronged 
young creature, never even tried to get away 
from him, but clung to his shoulder, sobbing 
and shaking, and taking his kisses and coaxing 
as if it was the breath of new life to her. I felt 
out of place a little, seeing that all was going 
right, so I crept out of the room and shut,the 
door softly behind me, so as not to disturb them; 
and then I slipped up stairs te Cathie, and wa- 
kened her to tell her about it. 

The girl sat up in bed and listened to me with 
her cyes wide open, like great violets with the 
dew on them, and she turned from red to white, 
an from white to red; .anid, of course, girl-like, 
changed her mind about Fulvia in a minute, and 
cried over what I gaidsas a child might, cny, for 
joy an.l excitement and bewildered happiness. 

“ Aud he won’t go away ?"’ she said, over and 
over again, ‘‘ He won't go away, will he, No- 





rah? And they'll be married, won't they? 
And we will all live together, and it will be 
like the old times, only maybe Fulvia wi!l be 
happy.” 

There never were three people happier than 
those three children were when everything was 
settled and straightened out, as of course it was; 
and there never was {a girl changec as Fulvia 
Desmond. It seemed as if all her old scorn- 
ful ways were lost in her love for Alex; and the 


soft, little, timid shyness which stole into her’ 


manner made her more like a young girl, and 
less like a hard, bitter-natured woman. And 
though Mr. Alexander Muith changed his mind, 
and came round in time, Alex held to his plans; 
and though, for Cathie’s sake, he did not go to 
Australia, he went to work on Ballomuith, and 
fought hard, too, with the old, easy-going, careless 
way.of the place and the people, and in enrich- 
ing the estate by his labor and management, 
enriched himself, tov; so that at this day they 
stand as high as the highest; and I have reason 
to be prouder of my children than ever, for Ful- 
via is the greatest lady in.the country, and her 
handsome children have the happiest life to look 
forward to. 
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BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


Ou! the old factory-snuttles are sleeping at noon, 
Not a finger is stirred over shuttle . r oom ; 
All the bells are as still, since the nooning hath rung, 


Blue eyes, clear and thoughtful—oh | what are the dreams 


Of that pure, tender face? The dingy old beams 


Mity deal with all gladuess a treacherous part ; 


As though bells through the bvil-tower had never been } May:shadow the images traced on the heart, 


{ But not dim the eye's glory, nor tarnish one fold, 








swung. 5 
But there’s music that thrills through the old fact'ry’s One single bright thread of the hair's waving gold. 
looms, There are smiles that play o’er a pure, trusting face— 


That thrills among shuttles and cobwebbed old rooms— 
Low, soft, yet as clear as the siiver-mouthed beiis— 
There is music that whispers of magical speila, 


There are lips that are parted, half blithely, baif sad, 
Lips palling- by looms, lips once only glad; 


A face tinged with sadness, a lithe form of grace, 
Crouched in a dim corher, hands clasped on the knee, 


As the music throbs over the shuttle and loom ; 
Music wavering and soft, through the cobwebbed old room, 
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Oh, tearful Summer-rain, your pensive sobbing 
Brings back those other far-off days to me; 
With grief unspoken all my heart is throbbing, 
While thinking, peaceful, happy days of thee. 
Oh, soft south wind! blow gently, gently o'er 
The mound they made one dreary Autumn day; 
Wake the meek violet’s bloom, that théy hy cover 
The spot where one I loved is hidden away. 


T near again the robin's plaintive calling, 

Phe binebird’s warble in the budding trees, 
And all day long upon my ear is falling 

The dreamy murmur of the humming bees. 
And all day long the brook is singing, singing, 

A merry song of Spring-time’s joy and glee; 
While glad shouts of children’s ringing voices 





Are borne upon the wind’s low breath to me. 


Ob! what may the dreams of the fictory-girl Le, j 
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Emity RarMonp was quite determined never 
to be a hindrance to her husband's success in 
life. Other wives might be indolent, extrava- 
gant, pleasure-loving, if they chose, but no such 
reproach should ever ‘apply to her. During the 
first. five or six years of marriage, this resolve 
showed itself in her judicious expenditure, her 
careful management of every household detail. 
After that time a new ambition awoke within 
her, and she decided to earn as well as to econo- 
mize. 

It happened? thus. The evening before she 
had attended! a large wedding, at which her own 
appearance had by no means gratified her. She 
had taken some pains with her attire, and had 
supposed it both pretty-and becoming; but the 
experiences of the ‘dressing-room altered her 
opinion. Really it ‘séémed as if every one but 
herself, and two.or three old ladies, were freshly 
arrayed for the occasion. Everything she wore, 
though good in its time, and well preserved, was 
a little different from the newer styles ; she had 
felt under-dressed, and uncomfortable at being so. 

Probably she would not have taken the matter 
so much to heart but for Louise Tallman’s ap- 
pearance. Lopise was rather her ‘Jefe noir ; not 
that she was at all jealous, or had cause to be, 
but the facts were these. Louise had wanted 
Mr. Raymond, as everybody knew, and had, tried 

her best to marry him ;, but, fortunately for him- 
self, as was also well understood, he had chosen 
Emily Dunning. Louise, being quite free from 
care, and at liberty to devote time and thoughts 
to her own person, had kept rather younger than 
the busy wife and mother... All, the. money she 
could get together went to adorn herself, and, as 
she had both taste and ingenuity, the result was 
undeniably good. There was a slight difference 
of opinion between husband and wife with re- 
spect to this young lady. Mrs. Raymond held. 
that it was quite absurd for a woman of Louise’s 
age to be so given up to dress and amusement, 
as if she were a girl of eighteen; while Mr. Ray- 
mond exercised toward her that amiable charity 
which a man will feel for a woman whe has 
shown the good taste to appreciate his merits. 
He never thought of comparing her to his wife, 
but considered that she was a stylish, attractive 
person, and was very ready to, make himeelf 
agreeable whenever. they met,..And last night 
54 





Louise had looked really splendid ; such an elegant 
silk, such beautiful ornaments, and her hair ar- 
ranged in a new, elaborate style, that was won- 
derfully becoming. And she looked so young— 
so fresh! Poor Emily felt it rather hard, for, 
when they were girls together, she had always 
been the prettier, and would be even now, slic 
felt, with only a fair chance. And though she 
had the most perfect confidence in John, it was 
not exactly pleasant to see the pair together, he 
talking with animation, she smiling arckly up 
into his face. How could John help admiring 
her, and thinking his wife dowdy and old-fash- 
ioned by comparison? 

While ehe this reviewed and pondered events, 
Mrs. Jermyn came in to talk over the wedding; 
she brought her little git] along to see Carrie Ray- 
mond. How that child was dressed !—velvet, 
and silk, and feathers, handsome énough for any 
grown-up young fady ! ‘Mrs.’ Raymond thought 
of Carrie’s cloth sacque, made by herself, and 
the ostrich tips that adorned her little beaver. 
It was foolish to spend so much upon a child of 
five years old; yet Carrie would certainly be 
very plain by the side of Gretta Jermyn. As for 
Gretta’s mother, Mrs. Raymond never thought 
of trying to imitate her. 

Of course the wedding was duly canvassed, 
and the presents received their share of notice. 
Mrs. Jermyn, remarked that the point-lace, 
though handsome, did not put her at all out of 
humor with her own; she always did think she 
had the greatest bargain in that point. And, 
talking of the silver, led her to mention several 
new piecesshe had purchased lately. Well, 
thought: Mrs. Raymond, what next? | She had 
long wished to purchase a few plain, useful 
articles, but had not felt it prudent to afford the 
outlay. How did the Jermyns manage? She 
by no means belonged to the class of discon- 
tented, repining women; still she did not find it 
pleasant to be left so far behind in the race. 
What could be done to enlarge their own income, 
to justify on their part, some of those pleasant 
expenditures? She thought and thought, and 
by-and-by evolved a plan. 

‘‘ John,” she‘asked, rather abruptly, when the 
children were in bed, and they were settled for 
the evening. ‘‘What.should you say if I tried 
to get a class of musit-seholars ?”’ 
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«Say !” he exclaimed, in astonishment. +‘ Why, 
that you were wild! What could have put such 
gn idea in your head ?” 

«Just listen, John,’’ she urged, anxiously, 
“and [ll tell you. You must notice—of course 
we've often talked about it—the way in which 
people spend money now-a-days, the things they 
indulge themselves in, which we could never 
dream of having. How they do it is. a perfect 
mystery to me.” 

«There can’t be any magic in the case, Emmy ; 
there must be an awful amount of pinching, some- 
where, where it doesn’t show.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. Look at the Jer- 
myns. They keep an excellent table; every- 
thing about them is of the best, and plentifully 
supplied; yet,, when we married, we would 
have called ourselves the better-off.”’ 

«Jermyn speculates,” said Mr. Raymond. 
“It isn’t a kind of prosperity I should care for. 
There may be a crash one of these days.” 

“Oh, no! I shouldn’t want anything of that 
sort,” his wife replied. ‘‘ Let us know what we 
have at any rate. AndI should be quite wretched 
if we were not Javing up for the future, too. But 
you see, Joh, 1f I could earn something entirely 
outside our regular income, we should feel free 
to spend that exactly as we liked. It would 
seem to tell, if it were only a little.” 

Mr. Raymond did not fall in readily with the 
plan. His wife was not strong, and he thought 
the care of the house and the children were 
quite as much as she ought to undertake. Then 
his pride as head and provider of the family was 
somewhat alarmed. ‘It looks,’’ he said, ‘‘ as:if 
Icould not, or would not, take proper care of 
you, and you were obliged to set at work for 
yourself.’ All these objections were promptly 
met by Emily ; she argued, she persuaded ; and, 
if not convinced, he was at least acquiescent. 

Mrs. Raymond was well-known as an excellent 
performer, and it was not long before three or 
four pupils were obtained. She was delighted 
with her success ; 80 many, at so much per term; 
what a nice sum, and how much she could do 
with it! It required a little thought to arrange 
matters as shewished. The lessons must be 
given at her own house, and at such hours as 
not to interfere ‘with: het domestic duties, nor 
trench at oll upon Johwgcomfort. He had con- 


_ sented rather unwillingly, and she: must not 
allow the project to become lesb ‘agreeable in his 
eyes. By dint: of careful management it was all 
contrived. The scholars.came at such hours that 
Mr. Raymond never encountered them ; Jack and 
Carrie were neatly dressed as ever; house and 
table showed no lack of care or comfort. Emily 





was indeed kept busy. The meré matter of 
teaching she found by no means uncongenial; 
her pupils were bright and industrious, and, as 
they were somewhat advanced, she was spared 
the drudgery of taking them through the rudi- 
ments. She became interested in their progress, 
and felt that, to a person at liberty, the employ- 
ment might be quite acceptable. Of course, she 
was not favorably situated for it. She was often 
obliged to hurry through her work to be ready 
by lesson time ; and the young children, it must 
be admitted, were a good deal in the way of any 
regular, settled occupation. She had been ob> 
liged to send them into the kitchen sometimes, 
when ‘she felt that their presence was not :ex- 
actly welcome there. Bridget was a good girl, 
and Jack and Carrie were fond of her, but when 
she was hurried they were-an annoyance. It 
puzzled Mrs. Raymond, this matter of the chil- 
dren. Bridget was such excellent help, and 
knew the ways of the house so well, that it would 
never do to make her dissatisfied with her place. 
A new hand in the kitchen would sadly disorder 
all these plans of profit; yet there were times 
when she could not have the children around at 
lessons. Fortunately, before any serious diffi- 
culty arose, the end of the term arrived. It was 
a relief, for she had begun to feel a little weary 
and over-worked. The evenings with John, when 
the children were sleeping quietly, and they had 
the room to themselves, did not seem as delight- 
ful as they used; she sometimes felt, that to lie 
down and rest would be more agreeable than to 
talk or listen to the most charming book. This 
was'carefully kept from her husband; she did 
not wish to prejudice him against her under- 
taking. And now the vacation would set her up 
again, and she should be ready to begin the new 
term with fresh vigor. 

The bills were prompily paid, and she sur- 
veyed the little pile of greenbacks with a satis- 
faction that would have won the genuine con- 
tempt of those lofty-minded wives who spend as 
much any day on trifles, and never give it a 
second thought. But then Mrs. Raymond was a 
person of very moderate ambitions. She dis- 


‘played ‘her wealth to John, and he called her a 


dear little energetie woman, and entered with 
interest into her plans for expending it to the 
best advantage; only just at the last he said, 

‘‘ And now suppése you call your experiment 
finished, and give the whole thing up.”’ 

“Oh, John! are you really serious?’ she 
asked, in a tone of disappointment. ‘‘I thought 
you were pleased.’’ ‘ © 

“So Iam, in one sense, but I am afraid it is 
too much for you. 
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«It hasn’t hurt me in the least, I assure you, 
John. . If I felt it injurious, I should give it up 
atonce.”” 

‘« Very well, then,” he replied, yielding against 
his better judgment.  ‘‘ But take care that your 
energy doesn’t carry you too far.” 

With the: next term three new scholars offered 
themselves. Mrs. Raymond hesitated, but the 
temptation was great. Her object in giving les- 
sons was to make something by it, and it would 
be foolish to turn away a source of certain profit. 
Bridget looked rather dark when she heard of 
the accession, and observed that Mrs. Raymond 
would perhaps better suit herself with some one 
else as soon as possible, for she had engaged 
for housework, and not as children’s nurse. 
Alarmed at the prospect of such a defection, 
Emily lost no time, but offered at once a con- 
siderable advance in wages. Bridget was wil- 
ling enough to accept the arrangement, but this 
hint of danger made their mother resolve that 
Jack and Carrie should be less than ever in the 
kitchen. 

The household machine did not work as noise- 
lessly as heretofore. Dinner was sometimes late, 
because Mrs. Raymond had been unable to make 
the pie or pudding in O lly, 
when John came in from the store, he heard a 
few final tinkles of the piano, or met a girl leav- 
ing the house with a quantity of sheet music in 
her hand. He liked punctuality, and his wife 
had always indulged him; any violation of it 
was annoying. Still,.as he told himself, it was 





but a trifle, and did not often happen, even at }: 


that. When Emmy got tired of this lesson busi- 
ness, as he was sure she must before long, they 
would go back to their old ways. 

What would he have said had he known that 
she was beginning to regard the teaching of 
music as almost her vocation, and that the little 
complaisances he had practiced were considered 
as signs that John did not really care about hav- 
ing everything prompt to the minute, and that it 
was quite unnecessary to be so particular as she 
had been last term in keeping every token of her 
employment from his sight. With the proceeds 
of that term she had purchased several pretty 
articles of table furniture; with the results of 
this she should have new curtains for the front 
parlor, and all sorts of charming summer things 
for Carrie; and with the next and the next—for 
she went on’ as'fast as the milkmaid of yore— 
other pleasant novelties would appear, till after 
®.year or two they should have everything in 
the house that a reasonable person could desire ; 
and all, 9s‘ it were, from nothing, for she did 
not count her own trouble. The children, it is 








true, were still a difficulty. She had been una- 
ble to hold to her resolve of keeping them away 
from Bridget, spite of all her efforts. And they 
were often such an interruption to her own em- 
ployments, wanting to be amused, or to have 
stories told them, just when she was busiest, 
However, it would be easier by-and-by ; Carrie 
would soon be six, and could go to school in 
summer, and with only Jack on her hands, she 
could manage so much better. ’ 

In the midst of these calculations appeared 
the prospect of an inmate who would demand 
yet more care and time than the obnoxious 
children already present. One can hardly sup- 
pose it was hailed with delight. Just as she was 
getting things arranged, thought poor Mrs. Ray- 
mond, and beginning to see what she could do! 
And to have it all broken up; it was really too 
bad! She could make no plans for tlhe future 
now; all that remained was to accomplish as 
much as possible in the time that was left her. 
She would not say anything to John just yet, for 
he would be sure to urge that she should give up 
her class—and that she could not think of doing. 
Precisely at this juncture, two fresh pupils 
offered. She accepted them at once, and their 
weight was added to the burden already too 
heavy. Diuner was often late now; John did 
not particularly enjoy sitting by himself in the 
dining-room for half an hour, listening to the 
tum-tum from the back parlor, but he consoled 
himself with the newspaper, and waited till 
Emily should grow weary of her project. 

As for Emily herself, how hard it was to come 
out and preside at the table, to talk cheerfully, 
and appear interested in what her husband said. 
She couldn’t help thinking of all that must be 
done before the next lesson-time, and often she 
was so tired, her head ached, and the children’s 
chatter worried herso. She found it quite im- 
possible to encourage the after-dinner sitting, 
which had been one of the great pleasures of the 
day; it was essential that she should be up and 
doing. John did not care to linger without her; 
he lit his cigar, and went back to the store. 

Contrive as she would, there was one difficulty 
she could not meet; callers would sometimes 
come in during lesson-time. If the pupil were 
sent to the dining-room to wait,-as John did for 
his dinner, the visit was apt to be constrained 
and brief; or if she.were told to come at a later — 
hour, tea would very likely be delayed. As 
many lessons as possible were put into the morn- 
ing hours, but household matters came in there; 
she could not save allthe time. If only John felt 
like her, they might get up early, ever so early, 
and have work out of the way. She was almost 
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inclined to think it rather hard that John did 
not feel so, when she herself was doing so much, 
and all for the family good. But he had never 
been over-friendly to her project, and she had 
hardly the courage to propose a six o'clock 
breakfast to him. 

And then the sewing. Mrs. Raymond had 
been brought up to consider that to do the plain 
sewing of her family was a women’s first duty, 
and to this she had added, as far as possible, the 
making of dresses and other garments. As she 
could command little or no time during the day, 
she now began to encroavh upon the evening. 
Work had fallen so far behind, that she could no 
longer employ her needle, as had been the cus- 
tom when her husband was at home; the sew- 





And taking his hat, he left 


’. 


is so important.”’ 
the house. 

Emily laid her head on her arms and cried 
most bitterly. How could John speak so to her? 
How could he be so unkind, when she had done, 
and was doing, so much, at such sacrifice to her- 
self? Tired as she was, she had kept faithfully 
about, making no complaint—and this was her 
reward! Instead of a word of sympathy, there 
was only indignation because his own conve- 
nience was a little interfered with. She never 
could have believed that John would be so 
selfish—never! And to say that home wasn’t 
like home; that she went about like such a cloud 
on every one’s enjoyment; it was not so—it 
could not be! John did not care for her as he 


ing-machine must be called in for greater expe- | used to, or he never could have said sneh a 
dition, The machine stood in the dining-room, } thing; and at the cruel thought her tears flowed 


and it was hardly worth while to remove it, 
with all its litter of work, to the parlor. There 
could be no comfortable talk, and the noise 
would annoy John. Better let him have the 
room to himself in peace. 

At this point John rebelled. For three even- 
ings he made. no comment; but when, on the 
fourth, he found that. preparations were making 
to leave him again to the, enjoyment of his own 
society, he spoke, and,;ag, often happens, said 
more than he intended. 

‘Do, pray, Emily, let; the machine alone! 
Isn’t daylight long enough that you must carry 
your labors into.the night?” 

His wife was piqued by the tone. 

«‘You may be sure,”’ she said, ‘‘ that I do not 
work from choice, when I am so tired that I 
hardly feel able to sit up.” 

“There is no necessity for such: a state of 
things,” replied John; and, as he spoke, all the 
dissatisfaction of past weeks rose to his mind. 
‘Home is a changed place lately; there is no 
ease, no comfort, not a leisure moment. You go 
about under such a cloud of care that you can 
hardly give a word or look to me or the chil- 
dren. You are so pre-occupied that you don’t 
take the slightest interest in anything that con- 
cerns us.” 

Emily’s heart swelled. She thought he was 
cruelly unjust. { 

“If I do work hard,” she said, in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘I don’t receive many thanks for it.” 

“That doesn’t apply to me,” rejoined John, 
hotly. ‘If you are overworked, it is no fault 
of mine. If you" could have contented yourself 
with such a home and such indulgences as I was 
able to afford, there would have been no occa- 


sion for it. However,’ he added, “I'll not 


keep you any longer from your sewing, since it 








afresh, 

A ring at the door! She started at the sound, 
hurried to her own room, and mechanically be- 
gan to bathe her eyes with cold water, hoping 
all the time that it was a message, perhaps, or 
some one to see John; but there was no such 
escape for her. It proved to be Louise Tallman. 
She had come in to sit a while, and, at. Mrs. 
Raymond's suggestion, readily laid aside her 
wrappings. She looked well—very well. Her 
complexion was always nice, and to-night she 
was so fair, so blooming and untroubled. Poor 
Mrs. Raymond grew every moment more con- 
scious of hér red eyes and jaded aspect. Louise 
had abundant leisure to adorn herself, and was 
always embellished by any little prettiness that 
chanced to be the mode. Her rings sparkled, 
her beautiful hair was crepe in a golden cloud; 
she chatted on, entirely cheerful and at ease, 
while Emily, in her plain home garb, with her 
aching head and aching heart, strove painfully 
to keep up the conversation, yet remembered, 
all the time, the wretchedness of that last inter- 
view. ” 

**You’re not well to-night, are you, dear?” 
Louise asked, presently. She was always ex- 
tremely affectionate to her successful rival. 

“« Not quite. My head aches.” 

‘“*T knew it. I can always tell by your eyes 
when anything is the matter with you! Well, 
you married ladies have to pay for your privi- 
leges. So many cares; so much to see to! It 
makes a woman old before her time.” 

“‘I suppose you will be warned by the mis- 
fortunes of your friends,” said Emily, with a 
rather constrained smile. 

“Oh, I can't say,’’ replied Louise, with per- 
fect candor. ‘When my time comes, if it ever 
does, I may be no wiser than my neighbors 
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But, seriously, dear, it’s a shame that you should 
work as you do. I wonder John doesn’t see it. 
I shall give him a lecture the next time we 
meet. 

Emily’s cheeks flamed with indignation. She 
might be growing ‘‘old,’’ but most people had 
the civility to refrain from telling her so. 
She wished Louise would go. But fate was not 
propitious; instead of Louise going, John re- 
turned. He was not more polite to the visitor 
than he would have been to any one, per- 
haps; but then his last words to his wife had 
not been gracious, and the contrast was far 
from pleasant to her mind. She became doubly 
aware, too, the moment he appeared, of those 
disadvantages in her own appearance which had 
been evident enough before. As the door closed 
on the pair—for John must of course escort Miss 
Tallman home—-all.the burden of the quarrel 
rolled back on Emily’s spirit. She felt that she 
had more than she could bear, but the end was 
not yet.- Bridget asked her to step into the kit- 
chen, and examine her finger. Mrs. Raymond 
looked at it with dismay ; she had no experience 
in such matters, but it seemed very like what she 
had heard of the progress of a felons Nor did 
she forget the probable:suffering of poor Bridget. 
Tired out as:gshe was, she made a poultice, bound 
up the suffering member, and dismissed the girl, 
telling her to sleep in the morning, if she could; 
she herself would attend to breakfast. 

Morning brought confirmation of her worst 
fears.. Thedoctor, early summoned, pronounced 
that Bridget had a felon of the worst type, anda 
free use of the lancet was the only remedy. 
She sat by the fire, holding her hand, while 
Mrs. Raymond went from dne duty to another, 
as fast as weakness and weariness permitted. 
She had hardly slept more than Bridget, and 
her spirit was heavy indeed. Ill as she felt, it 
was nothing to this trouble with John. » The first 
scholar cante long before she was ready, and she 
began to see that lessons must be relinquished, 





at least forthe present. John was going, toward 
evening, to inquire about a girl, of whom hopes 
had been held out. If Bridget could muster 
courage for the operation, she might soon be 
around again, and, perhaps, in a week or go, all 
might go on as usual. But she could not tell, 
she felt so wretched, so utterly unable to do what 
must be done. 

The case was spetdily taken out of her hands; 
overwork and anxiety produced an unforeseen 
effect. There was a severe and dangerous ill- 
ness. Mrs. Raymond’s energy had almost ren- 
dered her home desolate, and her children mo- 
therless. 

Almost, but not quite, a week later, the aspect 
of affairs had brightened. The doctor’s opinion 
was encouraging ; with time and eare all would 
be well. Carrie and Jack came home from Mrs. 
Jermyn's, whither they had been taken in the 
first dark days. Bridget, who had been electri- 
fied to ® moment’s courage by the exigencies 
around her, was quite comfortable, and able to 
surprise the new girl with the uimost vigilance 
and volubility. 

Emily’s recovery had no drawbacks, unless 
such as might arise from the reproaches she could 
not avoid making herself, and which, to do her 
justice, were made heartily and humbly enough. 
She would not even allow John to assume any 
blame for his share in that unhappy evening. 
In his joy at her restoration he was willing to be 
either penitent or forgiving, as she chose, and 
cheered and comforted her in every way. 

So the old life began again for them all; the 
ehildren had their mother once more, and John 
his wife. But the music-lessons were not re- 
sumed, and the house had to wait for its adorn- 
ments. Experience had conyinced Mrs. Ray- 
mond that home and its duties afford an ample 
field for all the energy she could command, and 
that it was better to go without new curtains, or 
fine dresses for her'children, than to purchase 
them at too high a price. 





WRARY. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Weary of life and its many cares; 

Weary of trying to avoid thé snares 
That beset me on every side} 

Weary of heart, and weary of brain, 

Trying to be strong, yet weak sgain— 
When cometh the eventide? 


Weary of sowing for others to reap; 
Weary of smiles when I can but weep 
At the sorrows that I must bear ; 
Feeling like one from the world apart, > 
Only at rest when my aching beart, 
Is lifted in silent prayer. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Lrrrte Maggie sat in the foot of her baby bro- 

ther’s cradle, looking very grave and thought- 
ful. Now and then she would give the top-heavy 
fabric a sudden rock, which brought her feet to 
the ground, and then subside into inactivity and 
thoughtfulness again, as if something were prey- 
ing on her mind. 
‘Mrs. Thorp was busy at her tub, splashing the 
suds about, and rasping fold on fold of wet linen 
down the wash-board with cheerful vigor. The 
good woman loved work, both from habit and a 
superfluous degree of energy which this sort of 
exercise worked off to considerable pecuniary 
advantage. So completely had the rasp of her 
wash-board, and the soft ripple of suds down its 
surface, become household music, that the baby 
refused to be lulled to sleep by any other sound, 
and grew disturbed in his dreams if the house- 
room became still for a moment. 

Being very busy indeed that morning, Mrs. 
Thorp did not observe the singular thoughtful- 
ness of her little girl, but squared her elbows, 
and rushed both hands in and out of the suds 
with unusual force, until the child lifted herself 
out of the foot of the cradle, and made for the 
door. 

«« Where are you going, Maggie?” said the wo- 
man, looking over her shoulder, but keeping both 
arms in motion. 

«« Just up stairs a minute, mar. I'll come back 
right away,” answered the little girl. 

«Well, see you do. That baby mustn't be left 
alone, for I’ve got my wash to get out, and can’t 
attend to anything ejse; so don't let him wake 
up and ery.” 

‘«In course I won't,” said little Maggie, who 
seemed greatly troubled about something. ‘‘ Baby 
knows he can trust me. Ask him, if you don't 
believe it.” 

Maggie went out, and Mrs. Thorp ‘urned to 
her work again. Perhaps she thought it scarcely 
worth while to arouse the sleeping heir with 
questions which he could only answer with baby 
cries that might want pacifying, to the delay of 
her work. 








Meantime, Maggie crept up stairs, and stood 
for a moment with unusual hesitation at Mr. In- 
gersoll’sdoor. Finally, she opened it cautiously, 
and looked in. 

Maud was alone, sitting by the window, with 
some lace-work, which she was doing for the 
shops, in her lap. The girl was smiling softly 
to her own thoughts, and Maggie could see that 
her downcast eyes were humid, and bright with 
happiness, even shaded as they were by their 
thick, curling lashes. 

** Maudie !’’ 

The girl started, and opened her eyes ims 
sudden panic. It seemed as if the child) had 
been reading. her thoughts. 

‘Don’t look scared, Maudie. 
said Maggie, creeping forward. 
something!’’ 

Maud held out her hand. 

‘¢ Well, little one, what is it?’’ 

“‘You—you know about yesterday.” — 

In an instant Maud’s face was scarlet. 

Maggie dropped her eyes, and turned red also, 
as if she were about to cry. 

‘Mar told me to take care of you, and—and 
instead of that, I went off to sleep.” 

“Tt was so warm and still,’’ said Maud, blush- 
ing more furiously than ever. 

‘She told meto watch like a cat does a mouse— 
but I didn’t,” 

A smile quivered over Maud’s lips. 

“If I hadn’t gone to sleep, he never would 
have dared.”’ 

‘“‘Dared what ?"’ faltered the girl, ready to ery 
with shame, 

“You know. It was just wicked of him !” 

Again the smile came; but with it a quick rush 
of tears. Maud could mot endure the rebuke of 
those great, innocent eyes. 

“Don't!” said Maggie, putting up both hands, 
and patting Maud’s burning cheeks. I ought to 


It’s only me,” 
‘“‘Tcame to say 


tell mar; but I won't, if you feel so bad about 
it. Don’t now!” 

‘You are a dear, good little girl,’”’ murmured 
Maud, grateful for this promise, for she shrank 
from the thought that Mrs. Thorp might’ be- 
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come the confidant of-her secret. ‘There was 
no harm.” 

“Oh, yes, there was. I saw it with my own 
eyes. It makes me dreadfully uneasy, too. Mar 
seems just as if she was a going to ask about it 
every time she looks round.” 

«But you would not!’ gasped Maud, in trem- 
bling dread. 

‘“No, indeed, This is just what I would say. 
“I was a dreadful wicked little girl, mar, and 
Maudie couldn’t help it, cause of my going sound 
asleep. So it was all me, and that handsome, 
naughty gentleman, as ought to be ashamed of 
himself, to make my dear, darling Maud blush 
so. That is what I mean to say.” 

«No, no, Maggie, dear! Say nothing at all.”’ 

«« But I must, if mar asks!” 

«Just to please me, Maggie!” pleaded the 
blushing young creature, in an agony of dread, 

«But I want mar to give that gentleman a 
piece of her mind. She—she can do it!” 

Maud, driven to extremities, took a knot of 
pink ribbon from her bosom, the only ornament 
she possessed, poor girl. 

“« Maggie, if [ give you this now,” she pleaded, 
looking sadly ashamed 4s she offered the bribe. 

Maggie shook her head. Still her great eyes 
were fixed longingly on the ribbon. 

«It ‘would be so pretty in your hair, Maggie,”’ 
said the young lady, conxingly. 

“No!” answered Maggie, shaking her hair 
loose from Maud’s caressing hand. “Ie might 
betrying to kiss me the very first time you went 
to sleep.”’ 

Maud laughed. The little creature’s earnest- 
ness was too much: for her. 

*« What shall I give you then ?”’ 

“Tl give her this,’ said young White, who 
came through the half-open door, and, seeing 
Maggie standing there with such provoking gra- 
vity, snatched her up, half to hide his own 
embarrassment, and kissed her on the fore- 
head and mouth, laughing and blushing through 
it all. 

Before the little girl could struggle or protest, 
White had planted her on the floor again, where 
she stood, flushed with rosy anger, wiping her 
lips with both hands. After a little, she looked 
from Maud to her tormentor, dropped her eyes, 
and marched out of the room. 

Maud followed her, fearful of results. 

‘‘ Maggie, dear,’ she said, ‘“‘come back a 
minute. Hedid not mean anything. Indeed he 
did not!’ 

Maggie came back shamfaced, and with droop- 
ing eyelids. 

* Are you vexed, Maggie?” 





The child shook back her hair, and broke into 
a smile. 

««I—TI don’t think it hurts, so very much,” 
she said, with the air of one who had made an 
unexpected discovery ; and giving her littie hand 
to Maud, she marched back into the room, and, 
ten minutes after, was sitting on White’s knee, 
with his watch in her bosom, and the chain 
about her neck. 

Having thus circumvented the enemy, the 
young people found here society a little embar- 
rassing. The child herself discovered this after 
awhile and ran away. In the hall she met Mr. 
Burke, who still kept his room, and never passed 
the child without some kindly notice. The man 
had changed greatl since he first came to the 
house. Care and wholesome food had, to a 
great degree, restored his strength. Some vague 
ideas of hopefulness came back to him with the 
fresh air, and human sympathy had aroused 
many noble feclings that had slept for years. 

“Oh, little one!’’ he said, taking the child’s 
‘hand, “ What have you been doing since I went 
away?” 

“Rocking the cradle and kissing Miss Maud’s 
beau,”’ answered Maggie, promptly. 

Burke gave a sudden start, that made the 
child look up inquiringly. She saw his face 
flush red, then turn to a slow, dull paleness, 
quite too deep for her to comprehend. Quick in 
her sympathies, she clung to his hand, mounting 
the stairs with him, 

When they entered the room, Burke sat down 
on the bed like one stunned by a blow. After a 
little he remembered the child, and told her, 
with a pitiful smile, to put her hand in his 
pocket and see what she could find there. 

Maggie thrust her plump arm deep into his 
jacket, and then drew out a great golden 
orange. 

‘‘Shall I peel it for you?” said Burke, very 
gently, but with such sadness in his voice, that 
the child stared at him in surprise. 

‘‘No; J am going to give it just as it is to our 
Maud.” 

‘«Ts—is she alone?’’ 

The man spoke with nervous hesitation, and 
almost in a whisper. 

‘No, she isn’t.” 

“ Who—” 

The man broke off his sentence—either un- 
able or ashamed to put the question directly. 

But the child caught it, and answered, 

‘Who but Mr, White? You didn’t think it 
was that other fellow, did you? He never'gets 
in only when Mr Ingersoll is at home his own 
self. Maudie told me always to tell her when 
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he was on the stairs, and then she runs into our 
room and talks to us till he goes out.” 

Burke drew a deep breath. 

« She never does that when Mr. White comes. 
Oh, no! but puts the pink ribbon on her bosom, 
and grows rosy all over. Do you know, she 
offered that pink ribbon to me just now not to 
tell.” 

«What ?”’ ‘ 

«“T'll never tell—never, never! I wouldn’t 
take ;he ribbon, though, for all that. What 
would ‘she have to put on when he came, if I 
did?” 

Burke took the child on his knee and pressed 
her little form to his. There was something 
humanizing and pathetic in his love for the little 
creature. He had not thought much of children 
in his early life, but for many, many years the 
stone walls of a prison had shut him out from 
these human blossoms as completely as they had 
hidden all the flowers of the earth from his 
sight ; and by this privation he had learned how 
sweet and dear both could be to a suffering 
heart. 

“Pll tell you something,” said Maggie, purs- 
ing up her lips, and preparing to be unusually 
confidential, ‘‘only you mustu’t ever tell—pro- 
mise.” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

“That other fellow, with the gloves and 
cane C 

“Well, what of him?” 

‘‘Don't be cross, now. 
about.”’ 

“Hal” 

‘Looking up to the house, and asking me 
about things.” 

** About what, Maggie?” 

‘‘Oh! where she's going, and who comes here, 
and what she says to everybody. He thinks I 
don’t know, ’cause I’m a little mite of a girl; 
but, law, row! I do, just as well.” 

‘*Does the young lady know this?” asked 
Burke. 

Here Maggie pursed her little mouth again, 
and became thoughtful. 

“I don’t just know about that. He kind of 
keeps out of sight most of the time. Then 
there’s another feller, that does just the same 
thing, only more sly.” 

** Another !”” ; 

“Yes, a feller in boots and buttons, and 
things, with a great wide band on his hat, and 
cuffs, ever so high,to his coat. He keeps mous- 





He’s always hanging 


ing up and down before the house, giving me 
candy and peanuts, which I won't take, for mor 
told me not to, and I wouldn’t, anyhow.” 





“That is a good little gifl,’’ said Burke, 
gently smoothing the tangled curls that flooded 
Maggie’s shoulders. ‘You are a sweet dar- 
ling.” 

** Ain’t I, now?”’ lisped the child, with pretty 
affectation. ‘ But, then, if you could only see 
baby. He’s ever so much sweeter, he is.” 

«The baby!’ suid Burke. « For many, many 
years I never saw a baby, scarcely a child. 
They seem like angels to me now.”’ 

Here little Maggie shook out her curls, and 
plumed herself like a canary-bird. 

«« What are angels ?”’ she said. 

‘Beautiful creatures! sweet, bright, and, 
above all, mereiful!’’ 

«* Like our Maudie ?”’ 

“Yes, like cur Maudie,’’ answered the poor 
man; and a thrill of painful ecstasy ran through 
him with the words. 

‘* I thought so,” murmured the child; “for in 
my sleep I heard him call her that.” 

‘*Whom did you hear call her that ?’’ ques- 
tioned the man, with a pang of jealous curiosity. 

‘Who? Nobody—anyway,,.mobody particu- 
lar,’ answered the child,) remembering her 
promise to Maud, and closing her lips with ludi- 
crous firmness. 

Burke asked no more questions, but arose and 
paced the floor to and fro, wondering at the au- 
dacity of his own feelings, and bitterly angry 
with himself. 

Of course, little Maggie was thus left to a 
lonely contemplation of the big orange he had 
given her, which was too suggestive for con- 
tinued patience. She heard a footstep on the 
stairs, and hastily let herself. down from the 
bed. 

“It’s him,” she said, brightening all over. 
«So, I guess I'll run down.” 

Burke stopped short in his moody walk. 

‘¢ You will. tell me his name first,’’ he said, 
with a nervous catch of the breath. 

Maggie laughed. 

‘«Why, you know it your own self. Didn't 
he come and help take care of you?”’ 

That which had been a doubt in this man’s 
mind settled into a painful certainty. The man 
who had been so kind to him was perhaps that 
moment looking into the eyes of Maud Inger- 
soll, silently asking for the love which was as 
far from his hope as heaven was from earth. 
How dared he even envy this young man his 
happiness? By what right did he dare to take 
that fair girl into his own thoughts ? 

«I'm going now,” said Maggie, wondering at 
the change that had come over his countenance. 
‘« Mar said I was always to be on hand.” 
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Burke did not hear the child, but saw her go 
out unconsciously. A calamity had come upon 
him greater than imprisonment, more hopeless 
than disgrace. For the first time in his life he 
loved, and hated himself for it. Could he, a 
convict, with the shadow of a great crime for- 
ever upon him, dare to love a creature so pure 
and lovely as Maud Ingersoll. The very idea 
that there could be hope for him was.a desecra- 
tion he never thought of. In all her sweet 
ministering kindness he had thought of her more 
as an angel than a human being. Never once, 
in all the nearness of her charity, had his hand 
touched hers, even by cccident, or his eyes 
sought the pity of her glance. To him she was 
something beautifully sacred. If she bent over 
him, in his worst illness, he had turned his head 
away, that she might be saved from even a fiut- 
ter of his breath. 

He had enshrined this fair young girl so 
sacredly in his heart, that the love that stole in 
with her image seemed but the religion of a con- 
trite conscience; but when jealousy set in and 
revealed the passion in all its force and earthli- 
ness, he was aroused to perfect consciousness, and 
hated himself with unutterable loathing, for the 
feelings which he felt to be a desecration. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


e 
Ir was summer now—<arly summer, when the 
tender freshness of May carried its cool dews 


into the warmth and flush of June.. The Cen- 
tral Park, that paradise of the people, was glo- 
rious in its greenness and radiant bloom. Every 
rock blazed with flowers, or .cast. its shadow on 
waving ferns. The little lakes were blue as 
sapphires, and gay with bright streamers. Chil- 
dren came in groups from the lanes-and alleys 
of the city, to breathe the fresh air and tread 
the soft grass, which was all the carpet known 
to their sparse lives. Those who leaned ‘proudly 
and indolently on the silken cushions of their 
carriages, received all this as a portion of their 
own luxurious lives; but the poor, the hard- 
working ‘mechanic, or, more mourhful still, the 
man or woman without work, souglit the shades 
of this lovely spot as suffering spirits turn to 
heaven, sought it with » feeling of equality with 
the rich, which no other place could give. They 
had a right to all this bloon—to all the shifting 
shadows and glorious sunshine. Had not their 
labor been taxed to produce it? The rich might 
claim much, but through their hands the toil of 
the working-man had been fettered, and out of 
it this paradise had sprung into beautiful life. 
In those days Mr. Ingersoll and his grand- 








iD 
daughter spent a great deal of time in the Par, 
It was pleasant to see that panorama of carringes 
roll by in the afternoon. It was pleasant to 
ramble through the clustering thickets, or peg 
on some isolated rock that looked down upon the 
water, or to hover around the lawns and goe a 
crowd of little children at play in the pure 
bright air. : 

Perhaps the beauty of this place reminded the 
old man of some earlier time in the old country, 
where pleasure-grounds like these belonged to 
some old family as an exclusive right. “If so, 
not even the young girl who wandered by hig 
side ever heard him speak of it; to her, as to 
every other person, he was reticent of the past, 
and seldom spoke of the future. 

One day, when Maud and her grandfather had 
wandered away among the narrow paths ‘that 
lead among the rocks which make the banks of 
the principal lake so picturesque in a miniature 
way, the old man, who had been reading aloud 
to the girl, closed his book and fell into a reverie, 
that seemed almost like sleep. Maud had left 
little Maggie at high play with some children 
with whom she had fraternized, and. went in 
search of her, leaving the old man to his rest. 

In that part of the Park there is a tangle of 
footpaths, some leading down to the shoré, some 
winding among the rocks, and others cutting, 
with a sharp descent, down into the hollows 
and ferny ravines with which the shore is 
broken up. Down oné of these paths Maud 
sauntered dreamily, for she was rich in pleasant 
visions now, and loved to be alone, for thought 
was 2 luxury which the soft, low sounds of that 
suinmer-day deepened into exquisite enjoyment. 
To love, and know yourself beloved, is the deep- 
est and sweetest happiness of life; a joy open 
to all who know how to feel in perfection this 
one human foretaste of heaven. 

Maud was young, profoundly inexperienced, 
and innocent as a child. In all the poverty of 


‘her surroundings she had been protected from 


evil as few girls in a higher grade of social life 
had ever been. With that stately and sensitive 
old man as a companion and teacher, she had 
been brought up in a state of intellectual refine- 
ment which no ordinary girl ever reaches. In 
his humbie rooms in that tenement-house the old 
man ha@ always managed to peotect himself 
from intrusion; and his neighbors, ignorant and 
coarse as they were, would. as soon have thought 
of intruding on the prondest magnate of the 
land as of forcing themselves into that humble 
domicile. 

Thus combining the highest eultivation of re 
fined life with poverty, which she only’ felt 
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severely when it sunk into absolute want for 


those, she loved, this girl was essentially a 
dreamer. With keen, asthetic tastes, and a 
prilliant imagination, she was enabled to escape 
from the humble surroundings, and live in a 
world more beautiful than materialism can ever 
give toa dull understanding. 

Thus it happened that the girl forgot little 
Maggie, who was well able to take care of her- 
self, and strolled off into that wild paradise of 
flowers, heedless of the path she took, so long as 
itled her into deeper solitude. The breath of 
violets, and a thousand tender wild flowers, came 
faintly toher senses. She gathered a few, quite 
ignorant of the law that forbade this sweet tres- 
pass, and arranged them in a tiny bouquet, as 
she walked slowly forward. It would have been 
pleasant for an artist to have watched the natu- 
ral taste with which her little theft of. flowers 
was arranged. Here a tuft of purple violets en- 


circling a center-star of golden buttercups ; then 
a soft spray of white, with a gleam of scarlet 
breaking through, all made piquant with some 
spearsof pointed grass, whose twisted ends bound 
the flowers together. 

“] will make one for grandmother too,’”’ she 
whispered, fastening the flowers in her belt. ‘She 


never gets up here to pick them for herself.” 
With.this thought in her mind, she was looking 
among the grass in.search of more vivlets, when 
ashadow fell suddenly across her path, and she 
staried back with a faint cry—for there, directly 
in her way, stood Sir, Charles Oakley, with a 
gold-mounted riding-whip in his hand, and a 
flush of pleasure on his handsome face. 

Another man might have been chilled by the 
evident dismay, with which he was received ; for 
Maud turned red.and white in an instant, then 
waited a, little proudly, as if;she expected the 
young. man to step aside, and allow her to pass. 
He saw this; but only smiled, Just there, two 
rocks sloped close together, leaving room for the 
path between them, and nothing more. Above, 
the rocks rose smooth and gray, below, they 
broke far enough to allow the path to wind into 
adeep ravine, moist with a running brook, and 
green, with moss and ferns. Slie had been about 
to descend into this dell, where she had dis- 
covered soft glimpses of purple through the luxu- 
riant grass, and knew there must be plenty of 
violets along the bank; buat now her first im- 
pulse was to strike upward, and go at once to 
her grand father. ‘ 

“(I was just going,’ she said, shrinking back 
s little, for the young man was gazing on her 
with an ardent, even impassioned boldness, that 
made her tremble. 





“I.know. I see that you are anxious as ever 
to getaway from me. But why? AmI go very ter- 


rible that you cannot endure to speak with me?”’ 
‘‘I—I am notanxious. Only—only my grand- 


father is alone. It was wrong to leave him,” 
faltered the girl. 

‘‘ A few minutes more or less will do him no 
harm. The old gentleman is well able to take 
care of himself.” ; 

“Still, 1 must. go,’’ answered the girl, earn- 
estly. ‘So please to let me pass.’ . 

‘‘ Not till you have heard what I have to say 
—not till you have treated me with a little more 
consideration,” answered the young man, throw- 
ing off all restraint. ‘I have been seeking for 
this opportunity so long that you cannot expect 
me to throw it up.” 

«But you have no right to keep me here 
against my wishes !”’ 

There was fire in Maud’s eyes now, and her 
cheeks were scarlet. The native pride in her 
character broke forth for the first time in her 
life. One little hand was put out with a gesture 
of command. ‘I wish io pass, sir !’’ 

« And I wish to speak.”’ 

“‘Go with mete my grandfather, then.” 

Sir Charles laughed, and bent the riding-whip 
double between his daintily-gloved hands. 

“TI really have not advanced so far as that 
yet,” he said, with an insolent smile. 

Maud did not understand him; but she felt 
that he was half-jeering at her, and the blood 
rushed hotly to her face. 

«If you will not permit me to pass this way, 
I will try the other,”’ she said, and, turning down 
the path, she descended quickly into the dell. 

Sir Charles followed her; smiling triumphantly, 
As she came tothe foot of the dell, where alittle 
river-brook, the outgush of some hidden spring, 
was running, he placed his hand on a jag of the 
nearest..rock, swung himself into the path jue 
above her, and completely blocked up the way. 
There.was no gher path out of the ravine. 

Maud was pale asdeath now. Her eyesshone, 
her lips were white and quivering. She came 
of a haughty, brave race, and the old bluod told 
proudly, both inher look and speech. 

«You must permit me to pass to my grand- 
father.”’ 

“TI tell you, sweet one, I have nothing to say 
to that excellent old gentleman, It is you I 
wish to converse with.” 

Maud leaned against one of the rocks that 
held her prisoner, breathless and panting. She 
saw no way of defending herself. 

‘‘Are you afraid of me?’’ said Sir Chari1s, 
struck with a momentary feeling of shame, 
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Why should I fear a 


“Afraid of you? No. 
coward ?” 

«A coward !’’ cried the young man, biting his 
lips in fierce wrath. 

«That was the word I used,” she answered, 
coldly. 

‘Have acare. Some insults are unendurable, 
even from the woman you love!” 

“« Love!”’ 

fand uttered thisone word with infinite scorn. 
The curve of her lips, which were red as coral, 
now stung him. 

“Yes, love! Do you not like the word, or are 
you so cold that it has no significance. I tell 
you, girl, and mark me, you shall listen and an- 
swer, too. There never was a creature so wildly 
loved as I love you.” 

Maud turned away from his burning glances, 
with a gesture of contempt, but he went on. 

“Tf Thad found you anywhere else, even with 
decent surroundings, I would have—yes, I think 
I would have married you.” 

«* Married me?” cried the girl, almost fiercely. 
“Me! Yow!” : 

Sir Charles took her indignation for surprise, 
and, under this impression, answered it. 

«© You see to what madness this passion might 
have led me. Yonsee also how impossible it is.”’ 

*« Yes, I do see.” 

Maud answered coolly, cuttingly, with a smile 
on her lip. 

“Therefore, you will not expect that I did not 
quite hope to find you so reasonable ; but every- 
thing else that taste can crave, or money pur- 
chase, shall be yours. A great name belongs to 
arace, and cannot be given rashly, you under- 
stand, or, upon my honor, I would lay mine 
at your feet.” 

‘It is a proud name,” said Maud. 

**One of the first and oldést in England,” an- 
swered Sir Charles, deceived by her apparent 
calm. 

‘« And the estates are large. Ihave heard so,” 
she continued. 

‘“« So large, that there is not a luxury on earth 
which they cannot bring you.” 


“‘You almost mate with Kings, sometimes,” § 


said Maud, still measuring her Veiee out evenly. 

‘« Not almost !’’ answered the young man. 

« Yet,” said Maud, lifting her head, and draw- 
ing her slender figure to its full height, “if you 
were, in fact, a king, with a whole nation to give, 
I would not be your wife for a single hour.” 

“Tlow!” 

“Tigh birth and lofty place are only grand 
when they go to honorable men. With all others, 
they are a degradation, which no right-thinking 





girl would share. I, for one, would rather 
as I do, for my daily bread, than hold sueh thingy 
with you.” 

Sir Charlesunderstood the girl now, and tarned 
white with rage. 

‘In the world—my world—ladies usually wait 
to be asked before they refuse & man. 1 amnot 
aware that marriage has been a subject between 
us,”’ he said, with pale insolence. 

“I do not understand you.” 

“« But you shall!’ cried the young man, seis. 
ing her hands with a force that made her cry out 
with paine ‘I love you madly—blindly! What 
witchcraft you have used to bring this thing 
about I do not know; but the love is here, and 
the will is here. This passion is one that you 
shall understand, and return too. All this scorn 
only makes me more determined. Why, girl, 
you cannot even dream of all that you would 
throw away.” 

Maud wrenched her hands from his grasp, 

“I know that henceforth you must not dare 
to speak to me, even to look at me. Never come 
to my grandfather's room again, or I will tell 
him all that you have said.” 

“Indeed! And then?” 

«Then he will know how to punish you.” 

The baronet laughed uneasily. 

‘¢ You will not dare to tell him that you met 
me down here in this lonely place, by appoint 
ment,’’ he said. 

‘No, I have never told him an untruth in'my 
life, and that would be one.”’ ‘ 

** But, if he speaks to me, I shall tell hith, was 
the audacious reply. “ My groom, who saw you 
waiting among the rocks, will sanction it.” 

Before the last sentence was completed, a little 
figure came swiftly down the’ steep’ path, and 
halted suddenly, when it came in sight of Maud’s 
face, which, flushed with passionate shame; ter- 
rified the child. One moment she listened—the 
next flew up the rocks, like a lapwing, and ran 
toward a solitary bench, where Burke had been 
watching the children at their play. 

«Come, come, this minute! You are wanted 
awfully, youare !’’shecried, ina breathless panic, 

Burke started up, and snatched his hat from 
the bench. 

“Wanted where? By whom?” he exclaimed 
looking up the rocks to which Maggie pointed. 

“Our Maudie! He’s got her penned up in 
the path, and won’t let her move; and she’s 86 
mad, I never saw our Maudie so mad in‘all my 
life. Her eyes are big as saucers, and bright as 
fire. Don’t her words rimg though. “He hasn't 
scared her a bit; but I'm afraid of him. The 
way he twists his whip about is awful.” 
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. 
Burke did not wait to hear all this, but tore 


his way up the rocks like a wild animal, while 
the child ran panting and talking after him. 

«This way—this path,’ she cried, darting 
round an angle of the largest rock. 

Burke flung himself over it, urged on by voices 
that maddened him. Down the path he plunged, 
with a leap so swift that Sir Charles had hardly 
time to turn his head, when he was grasped by 
the arm, and flung back against the nearest rock, 
with a force that must have broken his limbs, 
put for the vines and moss that crept over it. 

All this passed. so swiftly, that the ery on 
Maud's lips was lost in the crash of Sir Charles’ 
body against the rock. Then she recognized 
Burke, and, reaching out her arms to him, burst 

into a wild passion of tears. In his agitation the 
"man threw one arm around her, and, for a half 
minute, stood trembling like astorm-beaten tree, 
holding her so near his heart that the breath 
stifled him. 

“Take me away! Oh, take meaway! I was 
mad to leave my grandfather; but I did not 
know—I did not know.” 

Burke could not speak; but the dusky light 
in his eyes lost its fury in that one supreme mo- 
ment. 


“He's a moving—he’s 8 getting up!’ Maggie 
called out, in alarm, watching the baronet, while 
he struggled up from the rock, as if he had 


been some wild animal. ‘Take care, or he'll 
strike !”’ 

He did strike, wildly, furiously, for the man 
was in @ quiver of rage—mad with the degrada- 
tion that had been put upon him. He seized 
that delicate riding-whip by the middle, and 
dashed the golden handle, with all his force, into 
Burke’s face. 

With a sweep of one hand, as if he had been 
seeking some insect by the wing, Burke caught 
the whip, twisted it from the owner’s hand, and 
tossed it, with a contemptuous gesture, into the 
ravine. Then, placing Maud gently behind him, 
he turned upon the young man, who stood white 
and panting with wrath, with his hands clenched, 
and his eyes blazing. 

“This is the second time that thing has stung 
me. Let it lie there. Some boy may like it for 
& plaything. Men should fight with sterner 
weapons,” said Burke, whose rage was just 
merging into contempt. 

“Men!” exclaimed the baronet, quivering 
with impotent scorn, such as only aristocrats, 
born and bred to power, could feel. “ Scoun- 
drel, if I had you but one hour where such rab- 
ble are forced to know their place.” 

Burke laughed. 





*¢ You would perhaps dare to insult alady with 
impunity,” he said, ‘and, after that, terrify her 
with weak bravado, But we are here wheremen 
know some degree of equality, and I insist that 
you step back, and remain silent, while I con- 
duct this lady to her relative.”’ ' 

There was a force of command in these words, 
and the gesture that followed them, which the 
young baronet wascompelled to recognize, though 
he did it with a weak insult on his tongue. 

‘“« By all means. The lady knows best what 
company pleases her. Icongratulate you on her 
good taste.”’ 

Maud heard the jeering remark, but did not 
return it, even by a look. She hurried past the 
speaker, much as if he had been a wild animal 
ready to spring on her, and fled up the path, fal- 
lowed by Burke. Once in sight of the open 
grounds, she checked her speed, and turned to- 
ward him. 

‘‘ Not yet. We must not agitate grandfather. 
He is not well to-day,*°and, somehow, the very 
sight of this man troubles him. Do me the favor 
not to mention what has passed.” 

‘* But he ought to know.” 

Burke checked himself, and bent his head with 
a look of profound humility. 

‘«Excuse me,” he said. ‘You asked a favor, 
and I was about to return it with am opinion ”’ 

“Tt is because my grandfather feels any out- 
rage upon his dignity so much,” said Maud: “If 
he keew that it had come in this form, I am sure 
it would make him ill, Besides, in what way 
could he resent it ?”’ 

“True enough. He.is an old man.” 

«An old man, who hasalways been respected 
in his deepest poyerty,”’ said Maud. ‘*Inall my 
life no insult approaching this has ever reached 
him. Nor shall it, at least through me.” 

‘*T shall not breathe a word of it,’ said Burke 
“But, the ¢hild ?” ' 

« Ah, dearlittle Maggie! Weenn trust her!’ 
answered Maud. ‘ But were is she? Not with 
grandfather, I hope!” 

«I fear she has already gone to him with the 
news. Shall I leave you here ?”’ 

Burke lifted his hat with an air of deep hu- 
mility as he spoke, and hesitated, as if he feared 
that she might feel his escort a degradation. 
Maud saw this, and held out her hand. 

‘*No, take me to him. He will think that I 
have been safe with you,”’ she said, with a gen- 
tle smile. 

A look of intense gratitude came over the 
man’s face, and he walked on, keeping a little 
apart from her, but still within talking distance. 

At last they came in sight of Mr. Ingersoll, 
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sitting alone, and serenely watching the flow of 
life that animated the scene around him. 

But where was little Maggie all this time? 
Perched on the very rock upon which Sir Charles 
had been flung, reading him a lecture, that would 
have been ludicrous, but for its intense and child- 
ish earnestness. 

‘Look a here, you naughty gentleman,”’ she 
said, climbing up the rock, and lifting her tiny 
fager in admonition. ‘You just stay here, and 
let our Maudie alone. She don’t like you one 
bit, and never will—no, never. You needn't 
look so cross—she never will. So put that in 
your pipe. No, I didn’t mean any such thing— 
she says it isn’t genteel; but you won’t make 
her like you anyhow, smoke it or not. There! 
She never did much, and now you’ve gone and 
done it for good—you have.” 

Sir Charles was busy brushing his garments, 
and dusting the soil from his delicate gloves. 


The exercise, in some degree, carried off the 


boiling wrath that had" convulsed him; but 
the childish prattle of little Maggie stung him 
again. : 

«Silence !’’ he said, with rude force, con- 
sidering that it was such a tiny mite of humanity 
that angered him. ‘I have heard enough of 


your nonsense,” 
‘« Nonsense, is it? 
just go and ask mar; she knows all about it.” 
«* About what, you little minx ?” 


Well, if yon think that, 


‘*Minks! minks! What's that? I never 
heard the name before in my born days. No- 
thing nice, though, or you wouldn’t have said 
it. But you mustn’t call me names, or Mr. 
Burke will just give it to you agin. He likes 
me awfully, he does; so you look out how you 
minks me.” 

Sir Charles was badly prepared to receive even 
this childish burst of resentment. He had just 
discovered that a rent had been torn in his coat, 
and that the linen on his bosom was soiled igno- 
miniously. To a man so fastidious in his per- 
sonal surroundings, this was a serious matter— 
one that was likely to make him an object of 
ridicule even to his own groom, who had been; 
perforce, to a certain extent, his confidant. 

«* Bad, isn’t it?’ said Maggie, forgetting her 
resentment in contemplation of his dilemma. 
“Orful long tear! Can see the white through 
nigh up to the elbow. What will you do?” 

“‘Wring your neck if you don’t stop chatter- 
ing,’”’ snarled the perplexed baronet. 

« Oh, no! you won’t do no such a thing ; ’cause 
I’m kind o’ sorry fer you. Such a slit is enough 
to make one cry; and mud all over your back ! 
Now, just come here, like a good sort of a feller, 





and I’}l do it for you. Twisting one’s neck js 
orful. There, now. Had to do it, you see,” 

It was the fact. Sir Charles, after 9 vain 
effort to reach his own back, was constrained to 
place himself on a level with the little girl, who 
began to beat him with both hands, and rub 
down the fine surface of his cont with the skirt 
of her dress. She even combed out his disoy. 
dered hair with her fingers, and taking the pins 
from her own dress, fastened the rent in his 
sleeve neatly together with them, growing more 
and more proud of her every m q 

‘There, now,”’ she said, in the sweet forgiv- 
ingness of childhood, which finds persistent anger 
impossible. ‘I reckon that’s about the thing, 
Nobody that sees you will know about it, I'l 
just hop down apd get your hat and that whip; 
only don’t use it against Mr. Burke any more; — 
*cause I like him ever so much.” 

Here Maggie sprang down from the rock| 
which had lifted her to the level of the baronet’s 
shoulders, and running down the ravine, brought 
up the whip, which had been badly twisted, and 
a hat with a large bruise in front. 

“‘Don’t you be scared about it,’’ she said, 
thrusting her tiny fist against the hollow, and 
smoothing it out with demure carefulness; 
«There, it is good’ as new. Now, I want you to 
promise me something very particular.” . 

By this time Sir Charles had become less irri- 
tatble. The childish kindness bestowed on him 
by that little creature awoke a sense of self-ridi+ 
cule which carried off his wrath. She had 
saved him from open exposure before his own 
servants, and, spite of himself, her demure 
affectations of a monitress amused him, 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘ what is there particular 
that you want of me, flibberty-jibbet ?” 

« Now, don’t call names—siich hard ones, too; 
but listen to what I want to say. Go right 
straight home; say your prayers to-night—both 
of ’em—‘ now I go to sleep,’ and all clear through, 
without skipping; skipping is orful wicked; 
then make up your mind to be good all over. 
Obey your mother, and never try to see our 
Miss Maud agin. I want you to promise me 
that.” if 

«‘ But if I break my promise ?”’ 

“You won't do no such a thing—'cause I 
mean to make you say, ‘I wish I may be hung, 
and choked to death, if I break my word ;’ and 
after that you'll be afraid, it’s so crful!” 

Sir Charles laughed uneasily, while he con 
tinued to search his garments for any proof of 
the fray he had been in which the child might 
have overlooked. 

‘But what if I decline to promise?” 
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“Decline? Well, what’s that ?” 

« What if 1 say that I will not promise?” 

«“ Then you'll be the meanest sort of a man.”’ 

‘You think so ?”’ 

«Yes, Ido. There isn’t a boy in our build- 
ing that would try to play with me when I’ve 
told him to keep away.” 

Sir Charles blushed crimson. 

« But the young lady hasn’t told me so.” 

“No. That’s just what I stayed behind for,’’ 
answered the child, gravely. ‘‘She’s polite, and 
hates to do it her own self. But I know, and 
I'm a doing it for her.” 

“Then you really think she hates me?” 

“Hates! Well, now, I don’t know about that; 
put she looks frightened when you come, and 
runs off down into our room.”’ 

“That may have another meaning, little one.” 

“Oh, no, it hasn’t!’’ answered the child, ea- 
gerly. ‘Dont I know? When you comé, she 
grows white, and her eyes are scared. She flut- 
ters like a bird with a cat breaking into the cage; 
but when somebody else comes, it ain’t a bit 
like that ?”’ 

“Somebody else! You mean——’ 


“I don’t mean nobody—-so, there,’’ she said, 
screwing her lips tightly together. 


‘“Tt’s that man Burke-—the bravo !’’ 
“No, it wasn’t Mr. Burke; and I don’t know 











Here Maggie clapped one hand to her mouth, 
and seemed ready to choke back her breath, as 
well as her traitorous words. 

A quick, angry gleam of intelligence came 
over the baronet’s face. He remembered the 
scene in White’s studio, and understood it. 

‘So, then, is the picture finished?’ he asked, 
so suddenly that the child was taken by sur- 
prise. But, with betraying words on her lips, 
she recovered herself. 

‘‘Good-by. I’m going now,”’ she said, begin- 
ning to climb the path. 

‘« Not till you have told me,” said the baronet, 
stopping her. 

‘‘I—I must go!’’ pleaded the little creature, 
beginning to fear that her ‘secret would be 
wrested from her by force. 

‘‘Tell me all about it, and you shall,”’ said the 
baronet, still holding her fast. 

‘‘Well, then, will you promise ?”’ 

‘‘Promise? Oh, yes! anything!” 

“If I tell you what you want to know?”’ 

“Yes, yes!’ 

‘Then let go of me, and I will.” 

Sir Charles released the child, who retreated 
a pace or two up the bank before she spoke. 

‘‘Well, then, she does hate you orfully. So, 
there !’”’ 

While she hurled this pleasant intelligence 


Mr. Bravo; and it ain’t of no use for you to try } back upon the young man, Maggie escaped away 


to guess, cause I don’t believe you ever saw 
him. Dear me! yes, youdid. Oh, my!” 


through the roeks, and left him alone.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“@OD IS EVERYWHERE.” 


BY 


ALL within, and all without us, 
Never-ceasing whispers tell, 

That a spirit hangs about us, 
Workmg with an unseen spell. 

In the solemn hour of vespers, 
In the busy hour of care, 

Steal the soul-reviving whispers— 
“God is everywhere.” 


Walk within the pleasant wildwood, 
In the Spring’s refreshing hours, 

When the merry songs'ef childhood | 
Floateth on the breath of flowers, 

There’s a whisper ever stealing, 
Through the young leaves on the air, 

This entrancing truth revea‘ting— 
“God is everywhere.” 


Go beside the restless ocean, 
When the breezes gently blow, 
Mark the waves in their commotion, 
See the eddies come and go; 
Vou. LXIV.—5 
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Listen to the numbers swelling 
Into strains uf music there ; 

Is there not some measure telling— 
“God is everywhere?” 


Walk b«neath the sky at even, 
When the golden day declines, 

And the azure brow of heaven, 
With its crown of jewels shines; 

There's an echo ever ringing, 
Through the balmy Summer air, 

This inspiring message bringing— 
“God is everywhere.” 

All within, and all without ts 
Never-ending whispers tell, 

That “ Our Father” dwells about us 
Weaving round a holy epell. 

Let us then with harps and voices, 
Swell our anthems on the air, 

Earth with one accord rejoices— 
“God is everywhere.” 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


BY EMILY H. 


We give this month a new and pretty design 
for making up organdie muslins, Swiss, or nain- 


Y 


sook. There is, first, a perfectly plain skirt, 
made just to touch, which is ornamented by a 
ruffle, six inches deep, cut on the straight way 
of the material, and put on, as seen in the en- 
graving, just above the knee. This is headed by 
a band of black velvet ribbon, one inch wide. 
From this ruffle there is a row of velvet buttons 
up the front. There is a short Polonaise, open 
in front, and looped very much at the sides, 
where it is ornamented with a large bow, com- 
posed of loops of striped black-and-white ribbon, 
or plain black velvet ribbon, if preferred. The 
Polonaise is trimmed with a ruffle a trifle nar- 
rower than the one on the skirt, and headed by 
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, the same width ribbon, with a narrower one 
} above it. Louis XV. sleeves, trimmed to match, 
finished with a bow at the elbow corresponding 
with the skirt. The trimming upon the bodice 
is formed by a ruffle put on heart-shape, headed 
| by the narrow velvet ribbon. The buttons up 
} the bodice corresponds with those up the front 
$ of the skirt. - Under-sleeves and ruffle at the 
} throat, of clear muslin. A nainsook dress, made 
} after this design, should be trimmed with Ham- 
; burg flouncings and insertion. Twelve yards of 
} organdie muslin, and one piece of each width 
velvet will be required. 
Next we give a bathing costume, with the cay 





for the protection of the hair. It is made of dark 
blue, or gray flannel. The drawers are fastened 
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9 the waist, which is plain on the shoulders, } cap is of oil silk, bound with scarlet braid, fin- 


and fulled into s band at the waist, where the } ished with an elastic. In the water it can be 
drawers are buttoned on after ihe fashion of a} pulled entirely over the hair, and should be 
little boy’s Knickerbocker suit. Then the skirt ’ made sufficiently large to do so, and the elastic 
tight. Six yards of flannel, at thirty-one cents 
per yard will be required, and half a yard of 
oiled silk for the cap, and twelve yards of 
worsted braid. 

We give, opposite, a costume for a little girl of 
ten to twelve years. It is composed of one skirt, 


§ 
; 
2 
; 


; 


is made separate, and plaited into another waist- 
band, which also buttons on to the under-waist. 
The whole is trimmed with two rows of white } 


which is trimmed to simulate two. There is, 
} first, a plaited flounce of the material, above 
} which is @ band one inch wide stitched on, 
headed by a simple design in braiding. A 
second band, like the first, is put on four inches 
above. A short basque, trimmed all round with 
; the bias band, and braided to match, is tied into 
the waist with a sash. Small coat-sleeves, with 
; turned-back cuff, completes this costume. For 
} material use pique, flounced with Victoria lawn, 
{and trimmed with star braid, quite coarse; or 
else self-colored cambrics, pink, blue, or buff 
worsied braid, as wide as can be procured, } linen; braid with white in all cases. 
Large bone or pearl buttons on the front. The We give above another bathing suit, somewhat 











BARREL TO HOLD SEGARS. 





different indesign. Here the drawers are fastened 
to an under-waist, and the outside is complete 
and fits close to the figure. Moreen would be 
better for this design, as it does not cling so 
closely as flannel when wet. If white is used, 
trim with a broad band of scarlet flannel; if 
dark blue or gray, it will look better trimmed 


with white. The short sleeves and open neck 
we don’t advise, on account of burning the skin 
under the sun; but it is certainly more pleasant 
while in the bath. Here the hat, or cap, seems 
more fitted for ornament than use; but ladies 








who bathe much will undoubtedly protect the 
hair from the salt water, and the face from the 
blistering rays of the sun. 

Lastly, we add a pinafore for a child of four 


years. It may be made either of Holland or 
white linen. Trim with fancy braid, but a sim- 
ple scallop and herring-bone stitch above it will 
look well, and may be done in red ingrain work- 


ing cotton. The pinafore opens at the back. 





BARREL TO HOLD SEGARS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


The foundation is of staves of cardboard, sewn 
together. A round of cardboard is put in, and 
sewn for the bottom. Next get some large fir- 
cones, and pull off the separate petals, wash 
them, and sew them on tothe barrel. When you 
have covered both ends of the barrel, the cone- 
petals must be varnished over with mastic var- 


nish, and the embroidery is next put on. The 
ground of the embroidery in our model is of 
white cloth ; the forget-me-nots are in blue. The 
cloth is pinked at the edges. The barrel should 
be neatly lined with paper which has been 
silvered over. This is a useful and handsome 
design. 





LADY’S COMPANION 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


The foundation is of cardboard, covered with ; straps of silk are sewn on for holding the thim- 
ailk or velvet, and ornamented with lace. Small } ble and scissors, etc. 





BASQUINE OF WHITE MUSLIN. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give here a Basquine, to be made of ;¢ by which to cut it out. It is very neat and 
white Swiss muslin. We also give a diagram, } simple, and at the same time effective. No. 1 


s 
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gives the half of the back, and the dotted lines , sleeves, etc., are trimmed to match the other 
show where the plait is turned back. This is to ; material. 
be trimmed with insertion, edged on both sides, ; No.1. Haur or Back. 


oer anise, 
*“Senacugecee®?” 
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and fastened down the back by bows of ribbon, No. 2. Hanr or Front. 
which should correspond with the dress it is No. 8. SLEEVE. 
to be worn over. The edge of the basquine,: Price of pattern 50 cents. 





NANDKERCHIEF SATCHEL. 


The foundation is of five pieces of cardboard, 
two being nine inches square, and the other 


three, the same length, are to be cut two and a} 


half inches wide ; how the separate parts are to be 
shaped appears above.. These parts are covered 
with velvet, and lined with watered silk. The 


star ornamenting the lid, is worked in purse-silk 
of various shades. The separate parts are joined 
together with stripes of leather pasted between. 
The lid is edged with narrow lace, headed with 
an embroidered border, and fastened with rib- 


bon-strings. 


HANDKERCHIEF SATCHEL, CLOSED, 
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EMBROIDERY. 





KNITTED GARTER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Scarlet and white Berlin wool. 
Knit forward and backward with two colors 
and two needles. This work has the appearance 
of plain knitting on both sides, but is double, as 
if it were knitted round, and laid flat. Begin 


with the single loop or eye at one end of tlhe 
broad-striped middle part. Cast on ten stitches. 

lst Row: Put the wool in front of the needle 
as for purling, raise off a stitch as if for purling, 
put the wool to the back of the needle, and knit 
one plain. 


2nd Row: The first row is repeated in this 
and the following rows with one exception; the 
stitch you knit in one row is raised off in the next, 
and the raised-off is knit. Work in this way a 
strip measuring 3} inches. On the same pin 
pick up the ten stitches; first cast on, and con- 
tinue to knit the garter with the twenty stitches, 
always four rows red, four rows white, until it 
measures 8} inches. Then follow nine rows of 
red, with the same number of stitches; in the 
next ten rows, reduce the number again to ten, 
by decreasing on each side, and knit the strap 
with red wool, 11 inches long, and terminate it 
in a point by decreasing at the beginning of the 
needle. 

Finish with two rows of crochet round the 
garter. 

Ist Row: With white wool alternately one 
double and three chain, with the latter passing 
over three stitches of the garter edge. 

2nd Row: With red wool: Two chain, one 
singie in the three chain of the preceding row, 
let go the loop, and stick the needle in again on 
the wrong side of the work, in order to fasten 
} the stitch: by this the two crochet rows appear 
? like cords wound round each other. 











DESIGN IN CHAIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY, FOR MANTILLAS, ETU. 


BY MES. JA 


This design is useful as it is simple. It is 


worked in chain-stitch with purse or embroidery ; 
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silk of the same or contrasting color as the ma- 


terial. The edge is done in button-hole stitch. 





PEN-WIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Brown or gray leather, green and 
black purse-silk, gold cord, gold beads, red and 


black cloth, ete. 
The outer covering of this pen-wiper requires 


a piece of cardboard, four inches wide and three 
anda half inches long, pasted together at the 
ends. The edge border on the leather founda- 
tion is of a row of cross-bars in green purse-silk, 
edged on both sides with gold cord, fastened 





with cross stitches in black silk. Three gold 
beads, strung on a thread, are to be sewn on be- 
tween the curve of the border. The second cut 
shows another border that could be substituted, 
if preferred. The middle part of the leather 

} feandation is ornamented with stars worked with 
} green purse-silk. A gold bead is placed in the 

} centre of each star. The leather straps to buckle 
over, and the handle, are a quarter inch wide. 
The inner part, for wiping the pens on, is a strip 
of black cloth, four and a half inches wide and 
eight inches long, notched at the ends, and rolled 
tightly together. A narrow band of red cloth 
is bound round just below the notches. The 
middle part is well gummed, and the roll is 
slipped into the cover, the notched ends stand- 
ing out like a brush. 


CORDING DESIGN, TO ORNAMENT PIQUE DRESSES, JACKETS, ETO. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER 


The cord may be purchased. White cotton, if 
for pique, or of silk, if designed for cashmere or 
cloth jackets, should first be tacked upon the de- 
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sign, and then sewn together with ornamental 
stitches of the same color, or of a darker shade. 


See the design. 
75 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


TleALTH AND Menpicine.—Our book-table, month after 
month, is crowded with treatises, from the heavy leather- 
covered octavo to the paper pamphlet, on the art of curing 
the sick. One would be led to suppose that the whole coun- 
try was an hospital, and the population patients, from the 
crop of hygienic theories which have sprung up of late years 
outside of the limits of the medical profession, One autho- 
rity declares that tobacco is the cause of all the ills that 
American flesh is heir to. Another lays the blame at the 
door of the ubiquitous pie; pork, tight-lacing, ambition, 
each have their accusers; even innocent butter, suggestive 
of rosy dairy-maids and clover, is declared to be deadly as the 
fruit of the Upas. Did we believe all these wiseacres, death 
lies in the pot, no matte: what we put into it. Nor are the 
antidotes less numerous than the banes. Pellets on one 
side, pills on the other, await the sick man. “ Throw physic 
to the dogs, and go into packs and sitz-baths,” cries one ad- 
viser. Keep dry, but avoid meat as you would poison, urges 
another. This physician buries him in earth, that thumps 
him vigorously fregm head to foot; a third feeds him solely 
on milk; a fourth fills him with electricity; a fifth proposes 
to drain his veins, and fill them with calf’s-blood ; a sixth 
summons the dead as consulting physicians on the case. It 
is not our place to point out which of these roads to health 
our sick man were wise to choose ; but we do suggest that to 
keep within that charmed circle is much easier than to find 
the way back. The evil begins in childhood, and the 

Ipabie i , or carel , of parents of the laws 
A mother is usually skillful enough in dress- 





of hygiene. 
ing a child’s body in fashions suitable to its age, while 
she is totally at a loss how to render any aid to its 


healthful growth and development. She knows precisely 
when baby should put on short clothes, and Jack be promo- 
ted from kilts to trousers, but she probabiy never has heard 
that certain kinds of food will give children both sound, en- 
during teeth, and save them many a day of torture. Chil- 
dren of different co.stitutions and temperaments require 
different uutriment; in one the blood needs strengthening, 
in Another the muscles require food, in a tnird, the brain. 
But the ordinary mother places the same meal before all, 
and in many cases punishes them if “they do not eat what 
is sect before them.” Beyond a vague notion that such and 
such viands “do not agree” with one or the other of them, 
she knows nothing of the physical requirements of her chil- 
dren. Nor are adults much wiser, apparently, in the simple 
rules of health, though each man may have his especial 
hobby of medicine. To enter a church, theatre, or street-car, 
in any of our cities, is to be convinced that Americans luxu- 
riated in foul air, and are bent on traveling en masse a short 
road to the grave. The citizen wears out his nerves, eyes 
and brain, in the mad hurry to be rich, patching up his 
abused body by means of his favorite system, whatever that 
may be, while his country neighbor is scarcely less wise, in 
limiting, as is too often the case, his diet to salt meat, and 
testing every quack medicine which he finds at the village 
store. 

Lire’s Bonps or Sympatuy.—Americans are forced to find 
so large a share of their knowledge and general culture in 
their hasty daily survey of newspapers, that they are apt to 
think the record of the world is made up of politics, histories 
of crime, and questions of trade and money-making. Each 
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man knows that his own home, and individual loves ang 
prejudices outweigh these things to him a thousand times, 
but he thinks it is different with that great intangible body, 
the public, until some chauce word touches thé popular 
heart, and he finds that this public is, in reality, only other 
husbands and fathers, stronger or weaker duplicates of him. 
self. Men may be bulls or bears, Catholics or Protestants 
Democrats or Republicans, according to choice or circum. 
stance; but in the life of every man there has been a child. 
hood to which he can turn, a woman who was dear to him 
a child who loved him. It is when Nature touches then 
keys that the whole world is kin, not through any sympathy 
in trade, or accord in politics, 

When the Northfleet went down, a short time ago, in 
the English channel, within sight of a crowded roadway, it 
was not the lost treasure, nor even the quéstion of Diame, 
which held the listening world attentive and breathless, it 
was the figure of one man, the gallant Captain Knowles, 
standing on the deck, as she sank, to save the women and 
children, and bidding good-by to the young wife whom he 
had so lately wed. “No, I cannot go, Mary,” he said, 
“Take care of her, bo’sen. I shall never see you again, my 
dear.” And though she cried to him from the boat to take 
her back and let her die with him, he stood quietly doing 
his duty until the ship wert down. When the Atlantic a 
fortnight later, sank, it was not even the spectacle of six 
hundred souls murderously done to death in a moment of 
time which thrilled the people, s0 much as the story of the 
little ch‘ld passed from hand to hand by the sinking men, 
until he reached the shore; or the mother, fastened to the 
rock, holding her baby with a grasp which even the crud 
sea could not loosen its mouth upon herj breast, both frozen 
and dead. And in the railroad disaster, a few days ago, men 
shook their heads gravely to hear the report of so many 
dead, somany wounded. But the tears came to their eyes 
at a little story told of the engineer, whose habit it was to 
sound a peculiar whistle at passing a certain point, by way 
of greeting every evening to his wife in their home, and 
who had just bidden her good-night, in this way, before he 
lay dead and cold almost at her door. 

It is such simple facts as these, and not the great laws of 
national policy and commerce, which bring us close together, 
and prove that there is a brotherhv »d in humanity, to which 
Christ spoke, deeper than any self-interest. 

“Tur Gems or Art.”—We have often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“ Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “ The Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only ap 
extra copy, but also the premium picture and the “Gems.” 
For a dollar extra we will send the “Gems” to any sub 
scriber. 

Was Tuere Ever A More BravriFvi sASHION-PLATE, 
considered even as a picture, than the one in the present 
number? Yet it is as reliable, as a guide, as if it wasa mere 
collection of stiff, ugly figures. Our object, in these colored 
fashion-plates, is to combine utility with beauty. Don’t you 
think we succeed? If you would dress according to the 
style, subscribe for “ Peterson,” and follow its fashions. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Be penne 

A New Votume begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. Clubs may begin with 
either this number, or the January one, but with no others. 
Single subscribers, at the full price of two dollars, may begin 
with any month they please. We still allow add-tions to be 
made to clubs that began with the January number, at the 
same price as is paid by the rest of the club. See the Pros- 
pectus for our liberal offers to clubs, and for premiums. 

“PerrectLy Fascrnatinc.”—The Marysville (Iowa) Mi- 
ner says:— Peterson for May is before us. The serial stories 
are perfectly fascinating.” 

“Best PuslisHeD.”—The Patoka (Ind.) Independent 
mys:— Peterson for May is on our table. It is decidedly 
the best ladies’ book published.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Kenelm Chillingly ; His Adventures and Opinions. By Lord 
lytton. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Whatever was here- 
tofore unpublished from the pen of the great English novelist, 
Lord Lytton, has gained an enhanced interest from his 
death. We will not say that his last was his best, but it is 
vastly better than many of his earlier works, and altogether 
worthy of the fume which outlives him. He possessed all 
the concursing el ts which ined to make the great 





author of fiction. He had imagination, wit, passion, humor, 
originality, learning, and to these a fine artistic sense was 
added; and into his late novels especially these excellent 
qualities largely entered. Kenelm Chillingly is a story of 
English society in its broadest sense, embracing not only re- 
presentatives of that class of which the noble author was a 


part, but of the middle classes and peasantry as well. ‘Though 
itis full of the philosophy of life, enriched by learning, i: 
is never dull, for to relieve what else would seem heavy 
reading to some, there is an abundance of passion, humor, 
love, and romance. Its construction we think clever as any- 
thing Bulwer ever did—and he was a master of plot. The 
Harpers have published two editions of the work, one in 
cloth, and the other in paper binding. 

Lord Hope's Choice. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new novel from the strong, 
graceful pen of Mrs. Stephens, is as eageriy looked for, pre- 
vious to its aypearance, as it is afterward admired by the 
novel-reading public of this country. Her works are so well 
known that we need not praise them; every one of our 
readers, for whom this gifted lady has written so long, so 
faithfully, and so well, will do that for us, and should do so, 
for “praises,” says Shakspeare, “are our reward.” Lord 
Hope’s Choice has its opening scenes laid in England, and a 
nunber of its most interesting characters come from there 
to New York, at which place the story closes. Mrs. Stephens 
has never written an uninteresting novel, scarcely an un- 
interesting page; and in this work she has been peculiarly 
happy in the conception and development of a most absorb- 
ing plot, in the portrayal of characters, good and bad, and 
in depicting scenery that will be attractive to her readers. 
It is our plan never to spoil a good story by giving a synopsis 
of the plot; and of this one we will only say, that it is in 
every way worthy of the reputation of its distinguished 
author. ? 

The Third Annual Report of the Board of Education of Rhode 
Island. Providence: Press Company.—This bulky volume 
should prove to be interesting reading to every one interested 
in the New England system of Common School Education, } 
being an exhaustive manual of the system as it obtains in 
Rhode Island. To teachers it offers suggestions most per- 
tinent and valuable; and as it is published for free distribu- 
tion by the State, it is probable that teachers can obtain it i 
by makiug proper application therefor. 
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Poems. By Clara Augusta. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
We think that the author of this book has done no injustice 
to poetry, nor rated her works too highly by calling them 
Poems. A few of them may not hope to attain to that dig- 
nity, but as for the greater number, they have imagination, 
passion, energy, and expression, They are marred, however, 
as the poems of the young too often are, by their gloomy 
tone. Life is very much sweeter than Clara Augusta thinks 
it is,and the world is a very good, bright, and beautiful 
world, her poems to the contrary. The collection embraces 
a great variety of subjects, all plessant!y if not strongly 
treated. A fair specimen of the author’s style wi!l be found 
in this picture of July : 

“The springs are low ; the tall grass dips 
Within the brook its thirsty lips, 
To drink with eager zest ; 
In the green woods the shadows lie 
So deep, the South winds’ languid sigh 
Scarcely disturbs their rest.” 

The Treaty of Washington. By Caleb Cushing. New York: 
Harper « Brothers—We may seriously question the taste 
which permitted Mr. Cushing, who appeared at the Geneva 
Tribunal as counsel of one party te a legal contest, to re- 
cite the history of that contest, and to criticise freely, as he 
has done, judges and counsel of the other party ; Lut there 
can be no doubt whatever that his exposition of the whole 
Alabama business, from its beginning to its close, is almost 
invaluable, not only to the historian, but to the general 
reader. It is an exhaustive narrative of events and inci- 
dents of everything in connection with the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and the arbitration at Geneva, and contains the full 
text of the Treaty itself, as well as the award and the cele- 
brated Rules. Mr. Cushing is so able an international 
lawyer, that the subject is happy in having him for its ex- 
ponent, 

All For Love, or the Outlaw's Bride. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This attractive novel 
has the merit of leading the reader into a land that is to 
many as a sealed book—that of Corsica. The loves and hates 
of that peculiar and people, form the ground-work 
of the story, which is graphically told, and abounds with 
descriptions of scenery that are most admirably portrayed, 
with delineation of ch ter that are especially attractive 
in their reality to living men and women, who love and 
loving, suffer. There are accurate descriptions, in this novel, 
of the famous caverns of Corsica—which have concealed 
from justice or vengeance the victims to either—worthy the 
reader's attention. As a love story it has great merit, and 
is likely to prove equally popular with Miss Dupuy’s former 
works, It is handsomely bound and printed. 

Oxley. By Iyndon. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.— 
An American novel, fairly written, and most abundantly sup- 
plied with incidents. The reader who reads it from cover to 
cover, will gain from it a very good idea of the extent of the 
country, the author changing the scene as often as a kalai- 
deoscope, jumping from the wilderness to the great cities, 
and from mountain-top to low-lying sea-beach. The cha- 
racters are many, and generally well conceived, while the 
plot is not strikingly original, though to those who find 
pleasure in a hearty love story, which crowns the lovers 
with happiness at the ead, that need not make much 
difference. 

Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy. By J. T. Champlin, D. D. 
New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth &4 Co.—This treatise is 
called a text-book, for the reason, we assume, that it is 
thrown into the form best adapted to the class-room, instead 
of into that adapted to general reading. Yet it seems to be 
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fully as original and interesting as other works upon the 


same subject bearing more pretentious titles. 
Chipters on Piilosophy. By J. T. Champlin, D. D. New 
York : Woolworth, Ainsworth d& Co.—This work is a fitting 


{ and almost necessary accompaniment to the foregoing one. 
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Axornen TRIUMPH FoR THE WILSON Stwinc-MACHINE 
Oompany.—At the Seventh Grand State Fair of the Me- 
chanics’ and Agricultural Fair Association of Louisi 
held April 23d, 1873, at New Orleans, the world-renowned 
celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machines were awarded 
a Gold Medal for the best sewing machines, and five separate 
premiums for the best work doue on sewing-machines, thus 
making Forty-one Premiums, Nine Medals, and Three Diplomas 
that have been awarded to the Wilson Machines within a 
year. It is a notorious fact that, without a single exception, 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company has sent its machines 
to every State Fair and Exposition in thie country and Eu- 
rope, where awards were offered to the best sewing-machines, 
in order to show the great people of the world that the 
“Wilson” is not only better than all others, but that it has 
the ability, capital, and pluck, to defeat and humiliate the 
combined force of nineteen competitors, all of whom have 
fought the Wilson Machine, inch by inch, to prevent it from 
getting a foothold in the American market, and to compel 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, by their formidable 
competition, to raise the price of the Wilson Machines to 
that at which theirs are sold for, or else go out of the 
market entirely. But the people of America are with the 
Wilson Machine, and are too intelligent to be imposed upon 
by misrepresentation regarding the merits of a machine 
which, without exception, has excelled all competitors in 
every contest, and been so decided by an intelligent board 
of arbitrators. There are, we hope, but very few people so 
ignorant as to be imposed upon by misrepresontation, and 
then pay the impostor at least fifteen dollars for his success. 
The Wilson Sewing-Machine Company have warehouses in 
every city in the civilized globe. Go and see their wonderful 
machines. anesnauen in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street. 

“ AvL For Love; orn, Toe OvurLaw’s Bring,” is the name 
of a new book by Miss Eliza A. Dupuy, just published by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. It is a thoroughly 
good story, written in the manner which charmed the read- 
ing public in the days of Mrs. Radcliffe, and before Miss 
Edgeworth and Walter Scott were in the field. It is com- 
plete in one volume, bound in morocco cloth, with a full gilt 
back, price $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper cover. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have also just issued a new, 
complete, and uniform edition of all the popular works 
written by Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. It is complete in eight 
volumes, bound in morocco cloth, from entire new designs, 
with a full gilt back, price $1.75 each; or $14.00 a set, each 
set is put up in a neat box. The volumes are also sold sepa- 
rately, as well as in sets. The following are their names: 


All For Love. Why Did He Marry Her. 
The Mysterious Guest. Was He Guilty. 

The Cancelled Will. The Planter’s Daughter. 
Who Shall Be Victor. Michael Rudolph. 


Copies of either, or all of the above books, by Miss Eliza 
A. Dupuy, will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any one, to any 
place, by the publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on receipt of price, bound in cloth, at $1.75 each ; 
or in paper covers, at $1.50 each, or they may be had of all 
booksellers. T. B. Peterson & Brothers have just issued a 
New Catalogue of their Publications, which they will send 
to any person on their writing for one. All books published 
by them will be sent post-paid, to any place, on receipt of 
advertised price. 








ADVERTISEMENTs inserted in this Magazine at r bl 





prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- } 


dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No. VI.—INFANTILE Prognosis. 
The mother need not be alarmed, generally, if her child 
be “fractious and cross,” even though it be apparently quits 
1, for in nearly all such cases, but little danger is to be ap. 
prehended. 

Crying also need never excite alarm, unless for a long 
time, and unaccountably continued ; for children, nani 
ill they may seem to be, if disposed to cry, will seldém suc. 
cumb to the existing malady. Crying, in fact, is the infant's 
language; and when this is absent for a length of time, 
there is more for i , and more danger to 
be apprehended, than when present even to an intense 
degree. 

Yet it is possible for a prolonged fit of crying, in » healthy 
child, to prod a state r gestion of the lungs, 
as it is manifested by tho turning of the face to a pale color, 
the breathing becomes short and quick, and is attended with 
great restlessness—a state which continues until the cir. 
culation is again restored to its wonted tranquillity. 

The position of a child is an important diagnostic of its 
condition, by the observance of which the mother can satisfy 
herself that there is, or is not, danger brewing to her child, 
For instance, even though the child may be thought, in her 
fits of fear, to be alarmingly ill, yet if it reposes upon its 
side, the arms easily bent, (perhaps the head resting upon 
one of them,) with the thighs drawn up toward the abdomen, 
she may safely conclude, “there is no danger to be appre 
hended to my darling babe ;” but if it is observed to lie upou 
its back continuously, its legs stretched out, its arms ex- 
tended, and fingers clenching the thumbs in the palms, 
together with more or less rigidity of the muscles of tho 
body, then, surely, in all such cases, there is much reason 
for serious apprehension on account of the presence of 
powerful irritating causes existing somewhere in its sys 
tem, and a medical attendant should be summoned without 
delay. Lastly, when a state of apathy or indiffsrence to all 
external things or impressions is manifested by the child, 
owing to exhaustion, or any other cause, the mother may 
justly have cause for serious apprehension ; for such a state, 
or condition, clearly indicates that the vital powers are 
giving way—that the strength of the little patient is gradu- 
ally, but surely, sinking ; that probably there is a commenc- 
ing effusion within the ventricles of the brain, from a languor 
of circulation through it; or from “the blood being of #0 
watery a consistence as to fail in communicating that degree 
of stimulus which, in its healthy state, it never fails to 
impart.” 

lience it should ever be borne in mind that morbid irrits- 
tion exerts a powerful infl over the di of children, 
and the strength of the child should not be so generally pros 
trated at the onset of disease, by the use of exhausting reme- 
dies. Children are very tenacious of life, and in trying to 
effect too much in too short a time, we often err; and too 
many sink under this “ bold practice.” The vis medicatriz 
nature, or healing power of nature, is very great in children; 
and this power should be carefully fostered and aided by 
remedial measures, simple in their character. 

There is no question but “many children die from offi- 
ciousness of the physician,” (Duriglison.) whilst “many 
triumph over both the disease and folly of the doctor.” 
(Mitchell.) The important subject of teething will next 
claim attention. 














HORTICULTURE. 
ARRANGEMENT OF Fiowers.—In arranging flowers 
tasteful bouquets, the more loosely and confused they are 
arranged the better. Crowding is especially to be avoided, 
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and to accomplish this a good base of green, of different 
varieties, is needed to keep the flowers apart. This filling 
up isa very important part in all bouquet-making, and the 
neglect of itis the greatest stumbling-block to the unin- 
jtiated. Spiked and drooping flowers, with branches and 
sprays of delicate green, are of absolute necessity in giving 
grace and beauty to a vase bouquet. Flowers of a similar 
size, form, and color, ought never to be placed together. 
large flowers, with green leaves or branches, may be used 
toadvantage alone; but a judicious contrast of form is most 
efective., Avoid anything like formality or stiffness. A 
bright tendril or spray of vine can be used with good effect, 
if allowed to wander over and around the vase as it will. 
Certain flowers assort well only in families, and are injured 
bymixing. Of these are balsams, hollyhocks, sweet peas, etc. 
The former produce a very pretty effect if placed upon a 
shallow oval dish upon the center-table. 

No ornament is so appropriate for the dinner-table or 
mantle as a vase of flowers; and, if you expect visitors, by 
all means cut the finest bouquet your garden will produce, 
and place it in the room they are to occupy. It will tell of 
your regard and affectionate thoughtfalness in a more forci- 
ble and appropriate manner than you can find words to ex- 
press. Ifa small quantity of spirits of camphor is placed in 
the water contained in the vase, the color and freshness of 
the flowers will remain for a much longer period, Thus 
prepared, we have known flowers to keep a week, and, at 
the end, look quite fresh and bright. 

Taz GarpEN ror Women.—There is nothing better for 
wives and daughters, physically, than to have the care of a 
garden—a flower-pot, if nothing more. What is pleasanter 
than to. spend a portion of every passing day in working 
among plants, and watching the growth of shrubs and trees, 
and to observe the opening of flowers, from week to week, 
as the season advances? Then how much it adds to the en- 
joyment to know that your own hands have planted and 
tilled them, and have pruned and trained them—this is a 
pleasure that requires neither great riches nor profound 
knowledge. The wife or daughter who loves home, and 
would seek to make it the best place for husband and brother, 
is willing to forego some gossiping morning calls for the sake 
of having leisure for the cultivation of plants, shrubs, and 
flowers, The advantages which women personally derive 
from stirring the soil, and snuffling the morning air, are 
freshnessand beauty of cheek and brightness of eye, cheer- 
fulness of temper, vigor of mind, and purity of heart. Con- 
sequently she is more cheerful and lovely as a daughter, 
more dignified and womanly as a sister, and more attractive 

‘aaa wife. 





POISONOUS PLANTS. 


Every year, and chiefly in the spring of the year, we read 
accounts of cases of poisoning by the eating of wild roots or 
plants. These cases are generally of children, who meet 
with roots which they take to be familiar vegetables, such 
as the parsnip or carrot. The roots which are the cause of 
these accidents are usually those which belong to the natural 
order Umbelliferee, or to the same family as the carrot and 
parsnip, ard some of them are easily mistaken, by inex- 
perienced persons, for those useful vegetables. 

Many of the plants of the order Umbe'lifere are poisonous, 
particularly the Cicuta maculata, or spotted cowbane, the 
Cicwla bulbifera, and Sium lineare, which are distributed over 
the ontire United States,"and a western member of the order, 
called Bulophus Americanus. The poisonous principle of these 
Plants is powerfully concentrated in the roots in early spring, 
just at the beginning of active vegetation. Boiling usually 
dispels the active and poisonous nature of such roots, but 





children should be cautjoned against eating any wild roots 
or plants without the sanction of those who are acquaiuted 
with them and know their properties. 

We have two species of hus, which are poisonous to the 
touch. One of these is called poison-ivy, and may be met 
with in almost any woods, running over rocks or ascending 
trees. The other species is a shrub, which grows in swamps. 
Some persons are much more susceptible than ethers to the 
poisonous influence of these plants. Indeed, many people 
can handle them with impunity, while others are poisoned 
by a touch, and some thinks that the mere neighborhood of 
the plant communicates the poison. The poison-ivy vine is 
often confounded with the Virginia creeper, or woodbine, 
(Ampelopsis quinquefolia,) which is perfectly harmless. They 
may be readily distinguished by observing that the leaves of 
ivy are in threes, while those of the creeper, or woodbine, 
are in fives 

A few of our native plants enjoy the reputation of being 
poisonous, rather from their relationship to other poisonous 
plants than from actual poisonous properties. This is the 
case with some species of Solanum and Physalis, which belong 
to the natural order Solanacee, where also belong tobacco, 
henbane, nightshade, and other poisonous plants. Solanum 
nigrum, sometimes called ground cherry, is very common in 
waste places, and in cultivated fields, and is thought by some 
to be poisonous; but we have often seen its black berries 
eaten with relish and without harm, and even made into 
pies, for which they are not sufficiently tart to be agreeable. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B@- Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
ticat housekeeper. 
VEGETABLES. 


To Cook Turnips.—Pare, wash clean ; if large, split in quar- 
ters, and put into boiling water, and boil till very tender. 
Lay them, when done, between plates—wooden trenchers, if 
you have them—and press out all the water ; if too old to press 
free from lumps, pass through a coarse hair-sieve by rubbing 
with a wooden spoon. When free from lumps, put them 
into a clean sauce-pan, and sct over the fire three or four 
minutes, till quite dry, stirring all the time. Then put in 
salt and pepper to suit the taste; add a tablespoonful of 
butter, and half a cupful of cream; simmer five minutes, 
and serve hot. 

Fried Artichokes.—Cut the artichokes into six or eight 
pieces, according to their size; remove the choke ard the 
large leaves, which will not become tender, and trim off the 
‘tops of the remainder of the leaves with a pair of scissors. 
Wash them in several waters, drain them, and dip them in 
a batter made with flour, a little cream, and the yolk of an 
egg. Let the artichokes be well covered with the batter, and 
fry them in lard. Sprinkle a little salt over them, and serve 
them on a bed of parsley, fried in the lard which remains in 
the pan. 

Mayonnaise Salad Dressing.—Beat up well the yolks of two 
fresh, raw eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and Cayenne to taste; 
mix with this, by slow degrees, four tablespoonfuls of oil, 
till it is about the consistence of cream, and then stir in gra- 
dually two tablespoonfuls of Chili or tarragon vinegar. This 
excellent sauce is frequently used for meat or fish salads; 
like all salad-sauces, it requires great care in mixing. 

Potato Salad.—Potato salad is for all seasons, and access'ble 
to poor and rich. It is simply made of cold, boiled potatoes, 
sliced, and seasoned with oil, vinegar, salt, pepper, or any 
nice galad-sauce. Bect-root, or any other cold vegetable, 
may also be added as an improvement; and for ornament, 
any of the herbs of the season. 
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French Bean Salad.—Trim, slice, and boil the French beans, 
as usual; drain them, and allow them to be perfectly cold; 
strew over them pepper and salt, and cover with vinegar for 
@ quarter of an hour; then drain and serve the beans with 
any salad-sauce you choose. Windsor beans and cold hari- 
cots are dressed as salad in the same way. 

Tomato Sauce.—Scald and skin fifteen ripe tomatoes, squeeze 
them through a sieve to get out the seeds, put them into a 
sauce-pan with half a pint of good beef-gravy, a little salt, 
white pepper, and set them in a hot place foran hour to sim- 
mer. This is nice with beef-steak, or any made dishes. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC. 

Damson Cheese.—Put the fruit into a stone jar, and bake 
in a slow oven, or stand the jar in a sauce-pan of water, and 
boil on a slow fire till the fruit is quite tender, and the skin 
ready to burst. Pour off some of the juice, and pulp the fruit 
through a coarse sieve, putting back some of the juice, as it 
runs from it, over the top, which assists in working the fruit 
through. Then weigh it, put into a preserving-pan, and let 
it boil quickly over a clear, brisk fire, for three-quarters of 
anhour, Take it off, add the sugar, which should be pounded, 
in the proportion of half the weight of fruit, and stir it till 
dissplved, Then put it on the fire again, or on a hot plate, 
and boil, stirring it continually, till the sides of the pan 
candy, and it adheres in a mass to the spoon. Ifthe stirring 
be not constantly kept up, the preserve will be spoilt; also, 
the pan must not come in actual contact with the fire, but 
if not placed on a hot plate must be set on a trivet, for the 
preserve is very liable to burn as it becomes dry, and if 
allowed to do so, the flavor would be entirely spoilt. Some 
of the stones of the damons.should be cracked, and the ker- 
nels boiled in the jam. Put it quickly into earthenware 
moulds, and when perfectly cold, cover with paper fixed on 
with white of egg, and keep in a dry place. 





Pineapple Preserves.—Twist off the top and bottom and pare 
off the rough outside of the pineapples; then weigh them, 
and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters; to each pound of 
fruit put a teacupful of water, and let them boil gently in a 
preserving-pan until they are tender and clear; then take 
them from the water by sticking a fork in the centre of 


each slice, or with a skimmer. Put into the water white 
sugar, equal in weight to the sliced fruit; stir it till it is dis- 
solved; then put in the pineapple; cover the kettle, and let 
it boil gently until transparent throughout; when it is so, 
take it out, let it cool, and put it in glass jars, As soon as 
the syrup is alittle cooled, pour it over; let it remain until 
cool, then tie down as usual. 

Mulberry Preserve is not at all nice, but mulberry jelly is 
delicious. It should be made like red currant jelly ; the fruit 
first stewed, by putting it in jars and setting the jars in a 
sauce-pan of water, and letting it simmer till the juice is 
well drawn; then strain it off, and to every pint of juice put 
one pound of loaf-sugar ; boil gently for three-quarters of an 
hour. Two or three kernels of peaches or almonds are a 
great improvement. 

Tomato Preserve.—Select firm, green fruit, peel as thinly as 
possible, and to every pound of fruit add one pound of loaf 
sugar ; boil for one hour and a half, allow it to cool, tie down, 
and store away as with any other preserve. Tomatoes 
treated in this way form an excellent preserve, and may be 
likened to ripe figs, the seeds of the tomatoes bearing out 
still further the similitude. 

Conserved Peaches.—Two pounds of sugar to six pounds of 
fruit ; the syrup should be made of three-fourths of the sugar 
only, into which drop the halved peaches till clear; take 
them from the syrup, and spread on dishes to dry in a cool 
oven or the sun. Have the remainder of the -ugar powdered, 
and strew part of it over them, changing the fruit from time 
to time ; pour off the liquor as it oozes out; get all the sugar 
on by degrees, and when dry, put away in boxes. 
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Quinces.—They may be prepared, if of a small size, Whole, 
or in quarters, if of large size; pare and core them, ang 
lay them as they are pared into cold water to prevent 
their becoming dark ; when all are pared and cored, put the 
cores and parings into a preserving-kettle, and cover them 
with cold water; let them simmer four hours, keeping the 
quincee in the cold water during the time; then strain of 
the juice from the parings and cores, and into i put the 
quitices to cook ; let the quinces simmer in it until they are 
perfectly tender, then remove them carefully and lay in g 
sicve to drain, and make the syrup as directed; when the 
syrup boils, lay in the quinces, and let them cook 
fifteen minutes and no more, or they will become hand and 
dark; then take them out of the syrup and lay them op 
dishes to cool; return the syrup to the fire and 
all the watery particles by a smart boil for ten minutes, 
when the quinces are quite cool, put them into small-sized 
jars, as, when large jars are used, the frequent openings to 
take out preserves injure the fruit; when the syrup is quite 
cold pour it on the quinces and fill the jars well up; cover 
with a cloth and cork up tightly ; keep them ina cool place; 
then take the juice in which the fruit was cooked, and t 
every pint of juice add one pound of the best brown sugar; 
let it simmer slowly for thirty minutes, and it will becomoa 
nice jelly ; is delightful with blanc-mange. 

To Preserve Cherries Clear—Four pounds white-heart cher. 
ries, or any clear sort, thrée pounds sugar, one pint of white 
currant-juice. Let the cherries be as transparent as pos- 
sible, and avoid all that are blemished; cut off the stalks, 
and place them in syrup made as below; stir them gently 
while boiling for fifteen minutes; skim carefully ; turn them 
gently into a pan, and, next day, drain them on a sieve; put 
the syrup and currant-juice into the preserving-pan again, 
Boil these together until the syrup is rather thick, then 
put in the cherries, and let them boil for five minutes; take 
them off the fire, skim the syrup, put the cherries into wide 
mouthed bottles, pour the syrup over, and, when quite col, 
tie down carefully, so that the air is excluded. 

Apple-Jelly— Wash the apples and wipe them dry—fine, 
red, juicy ones are the best ; lay them in large jars, and bake 
till quite soft in a cool oven; then pour the fine juice from 
them, and put the pulp into a jelly-bag to run the remainder 
of the juice through. To every pint of juice add three 
quarters of a pound of lump-sugar, and a little lemon-peel; 
boil about twenty minutes, or until the jelly sets, carefully 
removiug the scum. This receipt takes a great quantity of 
apples. 

Grape Jelly—Take out the stones and wash. the grapes, 
which must be ripe, with your hands; then squeeze them 
through a cloth to extract all the juice from them; boil, and 
finish the same as currant-jelly. Use half a‘pound of sugar 
to each pound of fruit. 








FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fic. 1.—WA.kina-Dress or Frencu Gray S1ix—The 
skirt is cut with demi train, and is trimmed with a gathered 
flounce, set on with a slight fullness, scallops ‘bound on 
both edges. Full over-skirt, scalloped, Joopéd on the’ sides 
Plain waist. Cherry-colored sash. Tocque hat, trimmed 
with roses. 

Fic. 1.—GAsrieLiz Dress ror A Caitp Tarre Yeas 
Otp—The under-skirt is ruffled. Over-skirt braided. 

Fig. 111.—Drees or French Mvsiin, Mave up Over Pik 
Lawn.—Skirt is trimmed with box-plaited flonnee, headed 
by a puffing. Watteau Polonaise, trimmed with puffings of 
pink. White muslin hat, with white scarf and pink roses. 

Fra. 1v.—Frencu Mustin Dress.—The skirt is made with 
a Spanish flounce, headed by a ruching of blue'silk, and per 
} pendicular puffings of muslin. Tho ovor-skirt is short and 
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gant, and is trimmed to match. Gipsy chip hat, trimmed 
with blue and white feathers. 

Fie. y.—Watkine-Dress—The skirt is of black silk, plait- 
ed from the waist to the edge of the skirt. The Polonaise 
is made of green and white striped foulard, and is trimmed 
with a hood at the back, with a tassel at the end of the hood, 
one on each sleeve, and one on either side of the Polonaise. 
The garment is edged with fringe. Black lace hat. 

GexeraL Remarks.—For a length of time our fashions 
pave been stationary, and the leading milliners and dress- 
makers are constantly declaring that a great change—in 
fact, a revolution —is abont to take place in la mode, I cannot 
say that I see much change; the fact is, the middle classes, 
who represent the majority, desire that the prevailing styles 
shall continue, while the upper classes desire a transforma- 
oe some weeks past the modistes have predicted the fall 
ofthe Polonaise, the aband t of the over-skirt, sash, 
and pouf; but people in general seem to retain both Polo- 
noise and oves-skirt. It is difficult at this moment to say, 
not go much what is worn, as what is not worn. There are 
many parties, so there are many fushions. as 

Creve pe Cutne is greatlyin vogue for what may be 
termed “elegant mourning.” It is made up-as follows: 
Black faille skirt, with faille flounce, alternating with folds 
ofChina crepe, bordered with lace, which is embroidered with 
jet; China crepe tunic, forming a point in front, and very long 
at the back, where it describes two wide scarf-ends, which 
are fastened together in two different places ; these ends are 
so hid that they form a pouf on the skirt. The tunic is orna- 
mented with lace cherrons, worked with jet. A double row 
oflace borders the tunic, and the ends at the back are fringed 
with jet. The bodice has pointed basques in front, edged 
with lace; at the back the basque is also very pointed, cut 
up in the center and fastened together with gros grain rib- 
bons, which likewise form a sash. A double row of lace, 
with insertion, describes a point in the center of the back, 
and forms heart-shaped in front. A lace fraise, studded with 
jet, encircles the throat. 

There is a very pretty garment, called the Comiesse man- 
telet, and is made both of black cashmere and black Sicili- 
enne for wearing indiscriminately over all toilets, in colored 
vicuna cloth it looks well over a costume of either fuille 
or vicuna to match. The form is very novel. At the back 
it does not reach lower than the waist; it is cut almost 
straight, with a slit in the center. In front it describes two 
long and very pointed ends, which fall on the dress like a 
tunic, and are joined with ribbon bows. The mantelet is 
bordered either with Spanish lace or with narrow guipure, 
and is ornamented with leaves of gimp edged with jet. A 
simulated hood, and a large applique of jet and gimp orna- 
ment the back. A fraise of Spanish blond is gathered round 
the throat. 

Another pretty and novel mantelet is called the Bramais. 
It is made of black Sicili , and is bordered with a wide 
crossband of black velvet, and with a Spanish fringe of black 
silk balls. At the back there is a large, black watered-silk 
bow, with floating ends, Watered-silk bows likewise fasten 
the mantelet in front. Around the throat there is a wide 
silk marabout, F 

Let me pause, in describing mantelets, to say a word or two 
of these marabouts, which are now the favorite trimmings. 
They may be classed among the passementeries, and are 
sold in bands more or less wide, The bands have the effect 
of colored marabout, but they are really composed of a quan- 
tity of silks, arranged like the soft hair of far, with the same 
brilliant effect. These colored bands, when narrow, are 
much worn upon the front of tunics, and around basques; 
the broad bands for bordering mantelets and jackets. These 


marabout bands are superior to ruches, inasmuch as they do 
not take the dust. 
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As for Bonnets, there is but little hope of seeing them 
come to a more rational shape. The conical crown appears 
in most of the new modeis, Even straw shapes are made 
after this most absurd fashion. As bonnets should be matched 
in color to the dress, ladies who do not care to buy as large 
& number of bonnets as of dresses, have hit upon a middle 
course, which consists in having a small reserve of flowers 
and feathers of various shades of color, and thus they change 
the trimming of a black lace bonnet according to the color 
of the costume they mean to wear. 

The prettiest form of bonnet is the Gronne, which is a 
copy of the graceful Breton cap. I have seen one made of 
black China crepe, with a large butterfly-bow of black velvet 
in the center, and at the top of the bow a small lappet of old 
Valenciennes lace. The brim of the bonnet is pale pink 
faille, and it turns up so that the lining only is seen. Bow 
at the back, but neither flowers nor strings. It looked 
stylish and youthful, as well as uncommon. 

CoLLARETTEs characterize the fashion of the season ; but 
they must not be abused. For instance, the Gabrielle collar- 
ette, voluminous and high, which we think pretty in itself, 
can be worn only by girls and young women of very slender 
proportions, and having a long neck; any other would Jook 
ridicul thus bedecked, and would be all pretension to 
elegance. The Medici collarette, intended for low corsages, 
has not the same inconvenience, for that reason we shall 
see a great many of them this season. The deep lace stand- 
ing-up behind, and spreading like a fan, has a very grand 
air; but it is one of those styles of dress that can be worn 
only on very rare occasions. When a lady has appeared in 
society two or three times with a Medici collarette, she ought 
not to wear it again. The same may be said of all elegant 
originalities. They must not be more lasting than a pretty 
woman's caprice, and that everybody knows is not of long 
duration. 

In Laces, Mechlin is quite replacing Valenciennes,., It is 
the old-fashioned thread lace, exquisitely fine, and’ réintro- 
duced in quaint medieval designs. Standing frills of this 
lace are now worn around the throat, the lace being laid 
in plaits, and full, and not gathered as formerly. This 
Venetian fraise, as it is called, is very becoming to long 
throats; it is tacked round heart-shaped bodices, and made 
to stand outward in that prominent way seen in old pic- 
tures. 

SULVER AND Freex Burrons, that are worn on Polonaises 
and mantles, are greatly on the increase. The buttons 
aro large and flat, and many are dull, like old silver. 

Born Jet anD Steen, Beans are largely introduced into 
passementerie, and lace and tassel-fringes are likewise made 
of a mixture of steel and jet. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Werre Atpaca Dress, ror A Girt or rx Yrars.— 
The skirt is trimmed with a flat bias band of blue silk ; the 
over-skirt is made to match, The basque is cut quite deep, 
and trimmed with strips of ribbon, in groups of three, with 
a blue bntton at the lower end of each. Small linen collar, 
and biue bow. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror a Grrt oF Tourer Years, made of 
pique, trimmed with flat bands, cut bias of the same. 
Over-skirt and waist to match, with deep sailor collar. 

Fie. m.—Svcrr ror A Grrt or Five Years, Mave or 
Prque.—The edge of the skirt is trimmed with plisse of 
the same; above that, laid on plain, is a trimming cut out 
in points of the same material. Polonaise of pique, slightly 
draped in the back. 

Fig. tv.—Knickersocker Suit or Dark Navy Bivs.— 
Summer cloth, with sailor collar. 
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MAUDIE MORE. 
Sone AnD Corus, by AILEEN Pekcyr. 
Voice and Piano, .... . 80 Cts. 
“One of the most beantiiul songs ever composed.” 
EZ. A. SAMUELS, Publisher, 125 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TO THE LADIES! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, aul Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry 
them, look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut 
when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of 
imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


everywhere, 
$75 to $250 per month, trigand re: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SEN3E FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price ouly $15. Fully licensed and warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 
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ga that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
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elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it, We 
pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. a fer Ontos & pe sy a 
Mass.; Pittsburg) 3 Chicago, 3 or 
Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
Try PALMER'S INVISIBLE, the most charming of al} 
face powders. Samples free at Drug Stores. By mail, 3 
cts.; boxes, 25 cts. SOLON PALMER, No. 12 Piutt Bt, 
New York. 


ASTHMA S°C' Genus: Pitteseiphia be" 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR B=MOvED—Adis 


8. C. Upham Philads, 
peré-st Arents wanted! All claress of workingres 
$5 to $20 








ple, of eltucrscx, spetginne Safe “ar — money st 
Work for usin t.icir spaze momcnts or Matanything 
articulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maina, 


else. P. 
DER’S TONIC 
x Pp: Bee itself the Lest AR SA to 
Loss of Appetite, Languor, Weakness at the 
Stomach, and General oe. 
STOWELL & CO., Charlestown, Mas, 


95 A DAY ! Agents Wanted. Business entirely 
new. G.G. Saaw, Biddeford, Me, 

You aek WITY we can sell Fint 

Class 7 Uctave Vianos fur $290? 

We answer—it costs less tha 

$300 tv make any $600 Piano 

sold through Agents, all of whom 

make $OQ per ct. profit. We 

have no Agente, but slip direct to 

e le _@ familics at Factory price, and war 

rant 5 Years. Send for illustrared circuiar, in which we 
refer to over Bankers, Merchants, &c. (some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in 44 Statesand 
‘Territorics. U, 8. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y 




















Send for Catalogue. AGENTS WANTED, 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS rats xieuzoe 
Are received only by WM. J. CARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 








For Health, Comfort, an 
Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTI- 
CLE of the kind ever made. Numer- 
ous Testimonia's in its iavor are 
received from all parts of the U 
States. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sots MaNvurACctTURERS, 
New Laven, Coma. 
ARNOLD & Bawnina, New York. 
D. B. Fisx & Co., ( hicago, Agents. 
D. B, Saunprrs & €o., Bostun, 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt bape 





jaardens and Invigorates the Gums} 

Purifies and Perfumes the Breath} 

Cleanses, Beautifies and Preserves the 
TEETH. 

Use it daily, and your teeth will be 


the last of Naturs’s gifts to fail you 
Sold by all Druggists. 





1 BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS mailed for 50 cents. 
Address C. 8. RILEY, Holland, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL! 


MeMILLAN’S ADJUSTIBLE HEMMER 


FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES, 

Will make a perfect hem from three-sixteenths of an inch 
to one inch in width, on all kinds of goods. It is neatly 
made of the best Nickel Silver without Solder, Rivet, or 
Screw. For sale by all Sewing Machine agents, or sent by 
mail on receipt of $1.50. Sate what ine you use. 
Address McMILLAN & CO., 176 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 








A Story of 
By MISS ALCOTT, | 
Author of “ Lirriz Womes. 
With 30 Character JUustrotions, 
By Sol Eytinge. One handsome 
Volume to match Mrs, Stowels 
“ pink and White Tyranny.” 
Price, 8 Th. 


M™. ALCOTT’S new novel is a plea for independence # 

preferable to a life of dependence. Work is wealth, 
and occupation is a surer promoter of health and pe 
than mouey. Realy in June. Sold by all Book and New 
dealers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 
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